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PREF ATC 8, 
Qn THE, 
MANNER OF WRITING DIALOGUE, 


\ HE former editiots’ of thefe 

~ Dialogues were * given -with-' 
out a' name, and under the fictitious’ 
perfon of an Editor: ‘not, the rea- 
der may be fure, for any purpofe fo. 
filly as that of ‘impofing -on the 
Public;-but for reafons of another 
kind, <Swa® it is ‘not difficult to 
AEDES 


eee: thefe reafons, what- 
ever they were, fubfifting no longer, 
the writer is now to appear in his 
b 2 own 


Vili PREFACE. 


own perfon; and the refpe& he 
owes to the public, makes him 
think it fit to befpeak their accept- 
ance of thefe volumes in another 
manner, than He fippofed would be 
readily permitted to him, under his 
affumed charadet. 


-].- In an age, like this, when moh 
mea feem ambitious of turning 
writers; many perfens may thiak 
it frange that the kind of com~ 
pofitiea, whigh was chiefly in ula 
among the mafters of this nume 
rous and: ftirciag family, bath been 
hitherto neglected. 


WHEN the ANTIENTs had any 
thing— 

“Ror what, it will be faid, ab 
s sh the dntents? And are we 
: * never 
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“ never to take a pen in hand, but 
“‘the firft queftion muft fit] ‘be, 
“what our mafters, the antients, 
“‘ have been pleafed to dictate to 
“us? ONE man underftands, that 
“the antient Ode was diftinguifh- 
** ed into feveral parts, called by I 
“know not what ftrange names:; 
‘and then tly an Englith Ode 
‘Simuft be tricked out in the fame 
4¢ fantaftte manner, ANOTHER thes 
“ heard of a mvife, yet merry, com- 
“-pany called « Ghorys, which ‘was 
‘always finging er preaching in 
“athe Greek Tragedies; and thea, 
“ befure nothing ‘will fenve but we 
# muft be fing and :preached to, 
“sin ours. While a TirD ds 
St fmiitten with a tedious leng-sind- 
“ed -thing, which was once -¢n- 
 dured under the name iof Dia- 

bag * logue 3 
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“logue; and. ftrait we have. Dia- 
* logues of this formal cut, and are 
“told withal, that no man may 
“ prefume to write’ them, on any 
‘§ other model,” , : 


‘Tuus the modern critic, with 
‘much complacency and. even gaye- 
ty—But I refume-the fentence I fet 
out. with, and obferve, “ WHEN 
‘THE ANTIENTS-had any thing 
-to fay to the’ world on the fub- 
ject either of. morals or govern- 
‘ment, they generally chofe the 
way of Dratocur, for the con- 
‘veyance of their’ inftructions; as 
fuppofing they might chance to 
gain a readier acceptance in this 
agreeable form, than any other.” 

Hec adeo penitus cura videre fagaci 

Otia qui ftudiis lati tenuere decoris, 

Inque 


P R-E-F:A C'E, | 
Inque ACADEMIA umbrifera Beene 


Lycro : oi 
Fuderunt claras foecundi pedtrie artes 


Sucu was the. addrefs, or “fancy. 
at leaft, of the wife ANTIENTS. . < 


‘ THE MODERNS, on the contrary, 
have appeared to reverence ‘them- 
felves, or their caufe, too much, to 
think that either ftood in need of 
this oblique management. - No 
writer has the leaft doubt of be- 
ing favourably received in all come 
panies, let him come upon us in 
what fhape he will: and, not to 
ftand upon ceremony, when _ he 
brings fo welcome a prefent,- as 
what he calls Truth, with ‘him, he 
obtrudes it upon us in the direct 
way of Differtation. 


b 4 No- 
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Nobody, I fuppofe, objects to 
¢his practice, When inrportant traths 
indeed are to be taught, and when 
the abilities of the Teacher ‘are 
{uch ‘as may cominahd tefpe@. But 
the. cafe is different, when writers 
prefame to try their hands upon us, 
without thefe advantages. Nay, 
"and even with them, ‘it can do -no 
ddrt, when the fubje@& is proper 
fot familmr difcourfe, to throw it 
a ~gracious‘and popular form, 


Ba HAVE faid, where the Subject is 
proper for familiar di ifcqurfe; for ‘all 
fubjeéts, I think, cannot, or fhould 
not be treated in this way. 


Tr iz'trie, tHe ‘inquifitive geniiss 
of the Academic 'Philsfophy gave 
great 
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great {cope to the freedom of de- 
bate. Hence the origin of the 
Greek Dialogue: of which, if PLATO 
was not the Inventor, he was, at 
leaft, the Model. 


Tus ‘{ceptical humour was pre- 
fently much increafed; and every 
thing was now difputed, not for 
PLaTo’s reafon (which was, alfo, 
iis imafter’s) for the fake of ex- 
pofihg -Falfehsed und difcovering 
Fruth; but becaufe it was pre 
tehded ‘that nothing could be ‘cer- 
Yditily ‘affirmed to ‘be either ¢rue or 


Fie 


Anp, when afterwards CIrcERO, 
our other great mafter of Dialogue,. 


introduced this fott of ‘writing into 
Rome, 
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Rome, we know that, ‘befides his 
profeflion of the Academic Sed, 
now extended and indeed outraged 
into abfolute fcepticifm, the very 
purpofe he had in philofophizing, 
and the rhetorical ufes to which he 
put his Philofophy, would deter- 
mine him very naturally to the fame 
practice. 


Tuus all fubje@s, of what na- 
tute and importance foever, were 
equally difcuffed in the antient Dia- 
Jogue; till matters were at length 
brought to that pafs, that the only 
end, propofed by it, was to fhew 
the writer's dexterity in difputing 
for, or again{ft any opinion, without 
referring his difputation to any cer- 
tain ufe or conclufion at all. . 


Sucu 


uP EEA G E.. “xv 


Such was the charafter of the 
-antient, and efpecially of the Cice- 
ronian Dialogue ; arifing out of the 
genius and principles of thofe times. 


But for us to follow our mafters 
in this licence would be, indeed, to 
deferve the objected charge of /er- 
vile Imitators; fince the reafons, 
that led them into it, do not fubfift 
in our cafe. They difputed every 
‘thing, becaufe they believed no- 
thing. We fhould forbear to dif- 
pute fome things, becaufe they are 
fuch as both for their facrednefs, 
_and certainty, no man in his fenfes 
‘affe&ts to difbelieve. At leaft, the 
Stoic BaLBus may teach us a de- 
cent referve in ome inftance, Since, 
as he obferves. it is a wicked and 

impious 
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impious cuftom to difpute againft the 
Being, Attributes, and Providence 
of God, whether it be under an af- 
Jumed character, or in one’s own (a). 


THus much I have thought fit 
to fay, to prevent miftakes, and to 
thew of. what kind the fubjects are 
which may be allowed to enter into 
thodern Dialogue. They are only 
‘fuch, as are either, in ‘the ftrict 
ferfe of the word, mof important, 
and yet afford an ingenuous pleafure 
in the difcuffion of them; or not /e 
‘Important as to ‘exclude the fcepti- 
‘cal mconclufive sir, which the de- 
‘corum of polite dialogue necéflarily 
demands. 


_ fa] Mala et impia codfuetudo ef contra 
_ Deos difputandi, five. ex animo id fit, five 
fnulaté. De Nat. D. ls iis c. 67. 


+g AND; 


Ann, under ‘thefe reftriGions, we 
may treat a number of curious and 
ufeful fubje&s, in this form. The 
benefit will be that which the An- 
tients certainly found in this prac 
tice, and. which the great mafter of 
life finds in the general way of 
candour and palitenets, 


-—parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenusntis cas confulto— 


For, though Truth be not (5 
mally delivered in Dialogue, it may 
be infinuated; and a capable writer 
will. find means to do this fo ef- 
feftually as, in difcuffing both fides 
of a queftion, to engage the reader 
infenfibly on that fide, where the 
Truth lies. 


IL. Bur 
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Il. Bur conventence is not the * 
only confideration. The NovELTY 
of the thing, itfelf, sib He, ee 
commend it to us. 

For, when every” other fpecies 
of compofition has been tried, and 
men are grown fo faftidious as to 
receive with indifference the beft 
modern productions, on account of 
the too common form, into which 
they are caft, it may feem an at- 
tempt of fome merit ‘to revive. the 
only one; almoft, of. the. antient 
models, ‘which hath not yet beem 
made shea by vulgar imitation, 


I gan. imagine the ah will 
conceive fome furprife, and, if he 
be not a candid one, will perhaps 

exprefs 
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exprefs fome difdain, at this pre- 
tence to Novelty, in cultivating the. 
Dialogue-form. For what, he will 
fay, has been more frequently -aim- 
ed at in our own, and every modern 
language? Has not every art, nay; 
every fcience, been taught in this 
way ? And, if the vulgar ufe of any 
mode of writing be enough to dif- 
credit it, can there be room even 
for wit and genius to retrieve the 
honour of this trite and hackneyed 
form? 


THs, no doubt, may be faid; 
but by thofe who know little of the 
antient Dialogue, or who have not 
attended to’ the true manner in 
which the rules of good writing re- 
quire it to be compofed. 


WE 
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We have what are ¢alled Dja+ 
logueg in abundance; and the aque 
thors, for any thing I know, might 
pleafe themfelves with imagining, 
they had copied PLaTo or CiceRo 
_ But in our language, at leaft (and, 
if T extended the obfervation ta the 
other modera ones of moft eftima- 
tion, | thould perhaps do them no 
wrong) I know of nothing ip 
the -way of Dialogue that deferves 
to be confidered by us with fuck 
regard. 


 TueRE are in Englith THRer 
‘Dialogues, and but Thee, that are 
‘ft t@ he mentioned on this ogra- 
fien; all of them excellently well 
compofed in their way, and, jt mutt 
be owned, by the very beft and 

politeft 
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politeft of our writers. And had 
that way been the true one, I mean 
that which antiquity and good cri- 
ticifm recommend to us, the Public 
had never been troubled with this 
attempt from me, to introduce at- 
other. 7 


_ Tre Dialogues I meat are, ‘Zhe 
Moratyts of Lord SHAS TESBURY } 
Mn Appiton’s Treatife on Medals 3 
and the' Minute Philofopher of Bifbop 
BERKELEY: and, where is thé mo- 
defty, it will be faid, to attempt the 
Dialogue-form, if it has’ not fuc- 
cceded.in fuch hande? . 


Tse anfwet is fhort, and, I hops, 
not arrogant. Thefe applauded 
perfons fuffered themfelves to be 

VoL. I. c with 
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with every ability to excel in this 
rice and difficult compofition, have 
written beneath themfelves, only 
becaufe’ they did not keep up to 
the ancient t ftandard. 


An effential defect runs through 
them all. They have taken for 
their .fpeakers, not real, but ficf- 
tious: characters; ~eqntrary to -the 
practice, of the: old writers; and. to 
the infinite difadvantage of this mode 
of: woiting in every. seipee 


Tue love ef ‘truth, they fay, 
is fo natural to the human. mind 
that we expect to find the appear- 
ance of it, even in our amufe- 
ments. In fome indeed, the flen- 
dereft fhadow of it will fuffice: in 
are we require to have the fub- 

. {tance 


fiance prefented tous. In all cafes, 
the degrte of probability is to be 
eftimated from the nature of the 
work. Thus,’ for irftance,' when a 
writer undettakes to-inftru& or en- 
tertain-us in the: way of Dialogue, 
he obliges himfelf to keep up to 
the zdea, at leaft, of what he pro- 
feffes.° The converfation may not 
have really beer fuch as is repre» 
fented: but we expe& it to have 
all thé ‘forms of reality. We bring 
with us a difpofition to be deceived 
(for we know his purpofe is hot to 
recite Kiftorically, but to: feign’ pro- 
bably) ; ‘Wut it looks like too great 
an infult’ on our underftandings, 
when the writer ftands upon no ce» 
remony with us, and refufes to be at 
the expence of a little art or manage- 
ment to deceive us. 

c2 HENct 
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He nce. ‘the probabilities, of, 
what is called the decorum, of this 
compofition, We. afk, ‘“ Who the 
perfons are, that are going to con- 
verfe’ before us?” “ where. and 
when the converfation pafled?” 
and “by what means the. com- 
pany came together?” If we are 
Jet into none of thefe particulars, 
or, rather if a way. be not. found to 
fatisfy us in ail of them, we take 
no. intereft in what remains 5 and 
give the {peakers, who in this cafe 
are but a fort of Puppets, nO more 
credit, than the opinion we chance 
to entestain..of their Prompter, de~ 
mands from ud.” 


“On the ahr each sien fuck 
ig are brought into the fcene as 
7 are 
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are well known to us, and:are ea- 
titled to our refpedt, and but fo much 
addrefs employed in fhewing them 
as may give us a colourable prr- 
teace to fuppofe them really con- 
verfing together, the writer himftif 
difappears, and is even among the. 
firft to fall into his own delufion. For 
thus Cicero himfelf reprefents the. 


matter ; 


«* THis way of difcourfe, fays he, 

** which turns on the authority of 
“ real perfons, and thofe the moft 
“ eminent of former times, is, I- 
“ know not how, more interefting 
“ than any other: in fo much that 
in reading my own Dialogue on. 
“ old age, I am fometimes ready: 
% to conclude, in goad earneft, it 
ogee « is 
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“ ig not I, but Cato himfelf, who 
*¢ is there {peaking [4].” 


-So complete a deception, as this, 
requires the hand of a mafter. But 
fuch CicERO was; and had it heen 
his defign to make the higheft en- 
comium of his. own Dialogues, he 
could not, perhaps, have done it fo 
well by any other circumftance, 


_ Burt now this advantage is whol- 
ly. loft by the introdugtion of /idti- 
tious’ perfons. Thefe may do in 
Comedy; nay, they do the beft there, 
where chgraéer only, or chiefly, is 


“te Genus hoc fermonum, pofitum in ho- 
minum veterum au@toritate, et eerum illuf- 
trium, plus nefcio quo pacto videtur habere 
gravitatis. Itaque ipfe «mea legens, fic afficior 
ipterdum, ut Catonem, non me loqui ex- 
iftimem, Cic, De Amie, c. 1. 


defigned, 
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defigned. In Dialogue, we muft have 
real perfons, and thofe only ; for eha- 
racter here is but a fecondary confi- 
deration; and there is no other way 
of giving weight and authority ta the 
conyerfation of the piece. 


_ And here, again, CrczkRO may 
inftru& us; who was fo fcrupulous 
gn this head that he would not put 
his difcourfe on.old age into the 
mouth of TiTHonus, although a 
Greek writer of name had fet him 
the example, Jecau/e, as he obferves, 
a fabylous perfon would have had xo 
great authority [ec]. What then 
would he have faid of merely fan- 
cied and. zdeql ‘perfons, who have 


" [c] Omnem ‘fermonem tribuimus non Ti- 
thono, ut Arifto Chius; parum enim eft anette 
ritatis in Sabuli. De Sene@,. c. 1. 


cat not 
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not fo much as that fhadowy ex- 
iftence,; which the plaufibility of a 
current tale beftows ? 


Wren I fay that. eharadter is but 
a fecondary confideration in Dia- 
logue, the reader fees I confine my- 
felf to that fpecies only, which was 
in ufe among the ancients, properly 
fo called; and of which Prato 
and Cicero have left us the beft 
models, } 


Ir is true, in later times, a great 
wit took upon him to extend the 
province of Dialogue, and, like an- 
other PRomeTHEus [d], (as, by an- 
equivocal fort of compliment, it 
feems, was obferved of him) created 


(4) See the Dialogue intitled, Tloo¢ Toy 
sirdvra, eae uf iv Abyas. 


ai anew -- 
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anew fpecies; the merit of which 
confifts in affociating two things, 
not naturally allied together, Zhe 
Severity of philofophic Dialogue, with 
the humour of the Comic. 


BuT as unnatural as the alliance 
may feem, this fort of compofition 
has had its admirers. In particular, 
Erasmus was fo taken with Lu- 
cIAn’s Dialogue, that he has tranf- 
fufed its higheft graces into his 
own; and employed thofe fine 
arms to better purpofe againft the 
Monks, than the forger of them 
had done, againft the Philofophers. 


Ir muft further be confeffed, that 
this innovation of the Greek writer 
had fome countenance from the 
genius of the old Socratic Dialogues 

Ps fuck 
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fuch I mean as it was in the hands 
af Socrates himfelf {e]; who 
took his name of IRoNIsT from 
the continued humour and ridicule 
which runs through his moral dif- 
courfes. But, befides that the 
Athenian’s modeft Irony was of 
another tafte, and better fuited to 
the decorum of converfation, than 
the Syrian’s frontlefs. buffoonery, 
there was this further difference 
in the two cafes. SocRATES ‘em- 
ployed this method of ridicule, . as 
the only one by which he could 
hope. to difcredit thofe mortal 
foes of reafon, the Sopnists: Lu- 
CIAN, in mere wantonnefs, to in- 
fult its beft friends, the PH1Loso- 
PHERS, and even the parent of Phi- 


[2] pete, pos. iraoa Xen, Mem. 
1.1 s Ce 36 : 


lofophy, 
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lofophy, himfelf. The Sage would 
have dropped his Irony, in the 
company of the good and wife; The 
Rhetorician is never more pleafed 
than in confoynding both, by his in- 
temperate SATIRE. . 


HoweEVER, there was likenefs 
enough in the features of each man- 
ner, to favour Lucran’s attempt in 
compounding his new Dialogue. He 
was not difpleafed, one may -fup- 
pofe, to turn the comic art of So- 
CRATES againft himfelf; though he 
could not but know that the ableft 
mafters of the Socratic fchool- em- 
ployed it fparingly ; and that, when 
the illuftrious Roman came to. phi- 
Iofophize in. the way of Dialogue, 
he difdained. to make any ule 08 it 
at ele 

In 
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In a word, a8 it was taken up, te 
ferve an occafion, fo it was very: 
properly laid afide with it. “And: 
even while the occafion lafted, this 
humorous manner was far enough, 
as I obferved, from being pufhed to 
a Scenic licenfe; the great artifts in 
this way knowing very well, that, 
when SocxaTes brought Philofophy. 
from Heaven to Earth, it was not. 
his purpofe to expofe her on the 
ftage, but to introduce her into good 
company. iss | ‘ARQ 


AND here, to note it by the way® 
what has been obferved of the 
Ironic manner of the Socratic Dia- 
logue, ‘is equally true of its /udtle 
qucfroning dialectic gemus. This, 
too, had its rife from the circum-~ 

: ftances 
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flances of the time, and the views 
of its author, who employed it 
with much propriety and even 
elegance to. entrap, in their own 
cobweb nets, the minute, quib- 
bling, captious fophifts.. How it 
‘chanced that this part of its cha- 
racter did not, alfo, .ceafe with its 
ufe, but was continued by the fuc» 
ceffors in that {chool, and even car- 
ried fo far as to provoke the ridi- 
‘cule of the wits, till, at length, it 
‘brought on the juft difgrace of the 
Socratic Dialogue itfelf, all this is 
the proper ed of another in- 


quiry- 


Our concern, at prefent, is with 
Lucitan’s Dialogue; whether he 
were indeed the inventor of this 
{pecies, 


- 
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fpecies, or, after SocRATES, only the 
efpoufer of it. 


--Tug account, given above, that 
it unites and incorporates the feveral 
virtues of the Comic and Philofo- 
phic manner, is in Luctan’s own 
words[/]. Yet his. Dialogue does 
not, as indeed it could not, cor- 
tefpond exa@tly to this idea. CrcERo 
thought: it no eafy matter to unite 
Philofophy with Politene/s and Good-~ 
humour [|g]: what then would he 
have faid of 1 aneptprita ing Philofo pie 
with Come Ridicule? 


To do him juftice, Lucian him- 
felf appears fenfible enough of the 


(7 } Teale xopsncy vee ceprornli Drrorchy, 


Town? c.-7. L 
[g] Dificillimam illamn focietatem Gravt- 
tatis cum Humanitate. Leg. }. iii. c. 1. 


difficulty. 
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difficulty, J. have prefumed, fays 
he, to connect and. put together two 
things, not very obfequious to my de- 
figns nor. difpofed by any natural fym- 
pathy to bear the fociety of each 
other [hb]. And. therefore we find’ 
him on all occafions more {oli- 
citous for the fuccefs of this hazard- 
ous enterprife, than. for. the credit 
of his invention. Every body was 
ready to acknowledge the novelty 
of the thing; but he bad fome rea- 
fon to doubt with himfelf, whe- 
ther it were gazed at asa montter, 
or admired as a juft and reafonable 
form of compofition. So that not 


[4] ‘Ercapuroapev nyasis ro ras Iola weds 
drrnra Ewalaysiv xy Suagpocas, & wavy weild- 
ptva, dt wmagus avexcmere riv xosuviay. 
Tigound. c. 7. 


 - being 
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being able to refolve this fcruple 
to his fatisfa@tion, he extricates 
himfelf, as ufual, from the per- 
plexity, by the force of his comic 
humour, and concludes at length, 
that he had nothing left for it but te 
perfevere in the choice he had once 
made; that is, to preferve the cre- 
dit of his own confiftency at leaft, 
if he could not prevail to have his 
Dialogue accepted by the judicious 
reader, under the idea {2] of a con- 
fiftent compofit tion, 


THE ingenious writer had, fure- 
ly, no better way to take, in his 
diftrefs, For the two excellencies 
he meant to incorporate in his Dia- 
logue, cannot, in a fupreme degree 

[i] TMpound. c. 7. to the end. Als xalnyopy 
parGr. ©. 33. and Zific. 

of 
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of each, fubfift together. The one 
muft be facrificed to the other. Ei- 
ther the philofophic part muft give 
place to the dramatic; or the drama- 
tic muft withdraw, or reftrain itfelf 
at leaft, to give room for a juft dif- 
play of the philofophic. 


Anp this, in fact, as 1 obferved, 
is the cafe in Lucian’s own Dia- 
logues. They are highly dramatic, 
in which part his force lay; while 
his Philofophy ferves only to edge 
his wit, or fimply to introduce it. 
They have, ufually, “for their fub- 
je&, not, a QUESTION DEBATED ; 
but, .a° TENET RIDICULED, or a 
CHARACTER EXPOSED. In_ this 
view, they are doubtlefs inimitable: 
I mean when he kept himfelf, as 
too frequently he did-not, to fuch 

VoL. I. d | tenets 
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tenets or characters, as deferve to be 
treated in this free manner. 


_ Bur after all, the other fpecies, 
the ferious, phtlofophic Dialogue, is 
the nobleft and the beft. Ht is the 
noblef, in all views; for the dig- 
nity of its fubje&t, the gravity of its 
manner, aad the importance of its 
end. It is the ef, too; I mean, 
it. excels moft in the very truth 
and art of .compofition; as it go- 
verns itfelf entirely by the rules of 
decorum, and gives a juft and faith- 
fut image of what it would repre- 
fent: whereas the comi¢ Dialogue, 
difterting, or, at leaft, aggravating 
the features of its original, pleafes at 
fome expence of probability; and at 
length attains ite end but in part, for 
want of dramatic action, the only 
_ mediim 
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inedium through which bxwour can 
be perfeétly conveyed. 


Tuus the feriows Dialogue is 
abfolute in itfelf; and fully obtains 
its purpofe: the humorous or cha- 
racteriftic, but partially; and is, at 
beft, the faint copy of a. higher 
{pecies, the Comic Drama. 


However, the authority of Lua 
CIAN is fo great, and the manner 
itfelf {o taking, that for thefe reafons, 
but chiefly for the fake of variety, 
the FirsT of the following Dia- 
logues (and in part tdo, the SECOND) 
pretends to be of thie clafs. 


-Bet to return to our proper fub- 
jet, THE SERIOUS OR PHILOS0- 


PHIC DIALOGUE. 
d3 a. I op- 
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1, I opservep (and the reafon 
now appears) that charaéfer is a fub- 
ordinate confideration, in this Dia- 
logue. The manners are to be given 
indeed, but fparingly, and, as it were, 
by accident. And this grace (which 
fo much embellifhes a well-compofed 
work) can only be had by employ-: 
ing REAL, KNOWN, and RESPECTED 
fpeakers. Each of thefe circumftan- 
ces, in the choice of a {peaker, is im- 
portant. “The firf, excites our cu-- 
riolity: the /econd, affords an eafy 
opportunity of painting. the manners. 
by thofe flight and carelefs ftrokes, . 
which alone can be employed for . 
this purpofe, and which would not. 
fuficiently mark the characters of 
unknown or fictitious perfons : and 
the /af, gives weight and dignity to 
the whole compofition. _ 

By 
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. By this means, the dialogue be- 
comes, in a high degree, natural and, 
on that account, affe@ing: a thou- 
fand fine and delicate allufions to the 
principles, fentiments, and hiftory of 
the Dialogitts keep their characters 
perpetually in view: we have a rule 
before us, by which to eftimate the 
pertinence and propriety of what is 
faid: and we are pleafed to bear a 
part, as it were, in the converfation 
of fuch perfons. 


./THUs the old writers of Dialogue 
charm us, even when their fubjects 
are unpleafing and could hardly 
merit our attention: but when the 
topics are of general and intimate 
concern to the reader, by being dif- 
cuffed in this form, they create in 
him the keeneft appetite; and are, 
perhaps, read with a higher pleafure, 

d 3 than 
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than we receive from moft other 
eompofitions of literary mén. 


2h being now apprehended 
what per/fons are moft fit to be fhewn 
in Dialogue, the next inquiry will 
be, concerning their ffyle or manner 
of expreffion. And this, in general, 
-muft be fuited to the condition and 
qualities of the perfons themfelves : 
that is, it muft be grave, polite, and 
fomething raifed above the ordinary 
pitch or tone of converfation; for, 
otherwife, it would not agree to the 
ideas we form of the fpeakers, or 
to the regard we owe to real, known, 
and refected perfons, ferioufly de- 
bating, as the philofophic dialogue 
imports in the very terms, on fome 
weful or important fubje, 


TuHus 
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“Pus far the cafe is plain enough. 
“The conclufion flows, of itfelf, from 
the very idea of ‘a philofophic con- 
verfation between fuch men. 


‘Bur 2s it appeared that the 
Ypeaker’s proper manners are to be 
given, ia this Dialogue, it may be 
thought (and, I fwppofe, commonly 
is thought) that the fpeaker’s proper 
fiyte or oxprefiion thould be given, too. 


HERE the fubje& begins to be a lit- 
tle nice; and we muft diftinguith be- 
tween the general caff of expreflion, 
and its /maller and more pecuhar 
features, 


As to the general caft or manner 
of fpeaking, it may be well to pre- 
ferve fome refemblance of it; for it 


refults fo immediately from the 
d 4 fpeaker’s 
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{peaker’s character, and fometimes 
makes fo effential a part of it, that the 
manners themfelves cannot, other- 
wife, be fufficiently expreffed. 


_ AccorvDINGLy Cicero tells. us, 
that, in his Dialogues of the ‘complete 
Orator, he had endeavoured to /hadow 
out, that is, give the outline, as it 
were, of the kind of eloquence, : by 
which his chief fpeakers, Crassus ~ 
and AnTonius, were feverally dif- 
tinguithed [k]. This attention has 
certainly no ill effet when the man- 
ners of fpeaking, as here, are fuf- 
ficiently diftin@, and generally 
known. It was, befides, effentially 
neceflary in this Dialogue, where 
the fubje&tis, of eloquence itfelf ; and 

[4] — quo in genere orationis utrumque 


Oratorem cognoveramus, id ipfum fumus in eo- 
rum fermone adumbrare conati, De Orat. iii. 4. 


where 
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where the principal perfons appeared, 
and were accordingly to be repre- 
fented, in the light and charaéter of 
fpeakers; that is, .where their different 
kinds or manners of fpeaking were, 
of courfe, to be expreffed. 

In Dialogues on other fubjects, 
Cicero himfelf either neglects 
this rule, or obferves it with lefs 


care [/]: and this difference of con- 
duct 


- [J] A curious paflage, or two, in: his Let- 
ters to Atticus, will ferve to illuftrate this ob- 
fervation. The academic queflions were drawn 
up, and finifhed, when a doubt occurred to 
him, whether he fhould not change one of 
the fpeakers in that Dialogue, and, inftead of 
Varro, introduce Brutus; who would fuit 
his purpofe, he faid, juft as well, becaufe his 
philofophic principles were the fame with 
thofe of Varro—/i addubitas, fays he to At- 
ticus, ad Brutum tranfeamus.- Eft enim is 
quogue Antiochius. 1. xiii. 25. Was this a 
change te be eafily made, if it were neceflary, 

In 
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dua is plainly juftihed, from the 
reafon of the thing. 


Bvr mow when the queftion is, 
of the jmaller features and more 
peculiar quahties of fyle or exprefion, 
it will be found that the writer of 
Dialogue is ‘under no obligation, 
either from the reafon of the thing, 
or the beft authorities, to affeét a 
refemblance of that kind. 


AurTHorities, I think, — there 
are none, or none at leaft that de- 


in this kind of writing, to fait the Ayle and 
manner of expreffon to the character of the 
Speakers? Yet, hear how negligently he 
treats this matter—Opixer igitur confideremut, 
af somina jam faa funt, Sed VEL INDUCI, 
WEL MUTARSI POssUNT. |, xiii. 14.—In other 
words, provided the caf of the feveral parts 
was the fame, the Jangwage of the Dialogue 
would require no alteration. It was indiffer- 
ent, in this re(pect, who were the {peakers. 
ferve 
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ferve to be mach regarded; though 
I remomber what has beea obferved 
of an inftance or two of this fort, ia 
feme of PLATo’s Dialogues ; whert 
his purpofe is, to etpe/e a charatter, 
not to debate a philgfopbic gachion: 
and for the empropriaty of the thing 
afeif, itmay appear fom the follow- 
ing confiderations. 


in general, the reafon, why cha- 
racter ts preferved in this Dialogue, 
is, becaufe fuch fpeakers, as are in- 
troduced in it, cannot be fuppofed 
to converfe for any time on a fub- 
jet of importance without difco- 
vering fomething of their own pe- 
cular ‘manners; though the occa- 
fjon. may not be warming enopgh 
to throw them out with that dif- 
tinétnefs and vivacity, which we 
expect in the progrefs of a dramae 
tic 
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tic plot. ‘But as to the /anguage of 
converfation, it is fo much the fame 
between perfons of education and po- 
litenefs,' that, whether the fubje& be _ 
interefting, or otherwife, all that you 
can expect is that the general caft of 
expreffion will be fomewhat tinétur- 
ed by the manners, which {fhine 
through it; but by no means that 
the {maller differences; the nicer 
peculiarities of: ftyle, will be 
fhewn. ; 


_ Or, we may take the matter 
thus : | 


THe reafon, why the: general 
caft or kind of exprefion is different 
in'two fpeakers, is, becaufe their 
charaéfers are different, too. ‘ But 
character has-'no manner of in- 
fluence, in the eafe and freedom of 

converfation, 
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converfation, on the zdiomatic dif- 
ferences of expreffion; which flow 
not from the manners, but from 
fome degree of ftudy and affectation, 
and only characterize their written 
and artificial works. 


Tuus, for inftance, if SaLLusT: 
and Cicero had come together in 
converfation, the former would cer- 
tainly have dropped his new words 
and pointed fentences : and the /atter,. 
his numerous oratorial periods. All 
that might be expected to appear, is, 
that SaLuust’s expreffion would 
be fhorter and more compa&; Ci- 
CERO’s, more gracious and flowing, 
agreeably to the characters of ace 
two men.. Ae... 


Bur. 
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Bur there is a further reafofi 
why thefe characteriflic peculiarities 
of ftyle muft not be exhibited, or 
muft be infinitely reftrained at leaft, 
im the fort of compofition we are 
now confidering. It is, that the 
ftudied imitation of fuch peculiari- 
ties would be what we call mumuckry ; 
and would therefore border upon 
ridicule, the thing of all others 
which the genius of this Dialpgque . 
moft abhors. In Comedy itfelf, 
the moft exact wmiters do not cone 
deicend to. this minute imitation. 
Terence’s characters all exprefe 
themfalves, I think, with equal 
elegance: even hie flaves are made 
to {peak as good Latin, 4s. their 
mafters. In the ferious Dialogues, 
then, which, from its nature, is, ina 
much lower degree, mimetic, that 

| minute 
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minute attention ean by na means 
be required. It will be fufficient 
that the {peakers exprefs. them{elves 
in the fame manner, that is, (pro~ 
vided the gexeral cafi of expreffion 
be fuited to their refpective cha- 
racters) #6 the writer's own, 


Ir there be any exception from 
this rule, it muft be, when the 
peculiarities of expreffion are fo 
great, and fo notorious, that the 
reader could hardly acknowledge 
the fpeaker in any other drefs, than 
that of his own ftyle. Hence it is 
poffible, though Crcero has left 
we no example of this fort, that 
if, in the next age, any one had 
thought fit to introduce M#cenag 
into Dialogue, he might perhaps 
have been allowed to colour his 

4 language 
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language with fome of thofe /pruce. 
turns and neghgent affectations, by 
which, as a writer, he was fo well. 
known. It is, at leaft, on this prin- 
ciple that the author of the following 
Dialogues muft reft his apology for 
having taken fuch liberty, in ome or 
two inflances, only: in which, how- 
ever, he has confined his imitation 
to the fingle purpofe of exhibiting. 
fome degree of likenefs to their ac- 
knowledged manner of expreffion, 
without attempting to expofe it in. 
any {trong or invidious. light. And,. 
after all, if even this liberty, fo. 
cautioufly taken, be thought too 
much, he will not complain of his 
critics ; fince the fault, if it be one, 
was committed rather in compliance 
with what he fuppofed might: be the: 
public judgment, than with his own. 

: THE 
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THE reader has’ now before’ him 
a fketch.of what ‘T conceive to be 
the churadcter of: the~ ancient philo~ 
fophic Dialogue; which, in one 
word;. may’ be’ faid to: he, “ An 
<¢ imitated,- and marinered ‘con- 
“ verfation ‘between certain ‘real, 
* kriown, and refpected perfons, 
on fome ufeful or ferious' fubjec, 
“* in an elegant, and fuitably adorned, 
“bat not charateriftic ftyle.” 


_AT leaft, 1 exprefs, as I can, my 
notion of, Cice RO’s Dialogue, which 
unites. thefe feveral charaGters ; and, 
by fuch :.union, “has. effected, as 
it. feems to me, all that the na- 
ture of this compofition requires or 
admits. __ ; 
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THis, T am fenfible, i9 faying 
lust little, oa. the fabjeS.: But | 
pretend :not. to: Ho juftice to Ci- 
eeR0’9 DiaLosugs; which are 
artafionally fee of by that. lively; 
yet ¢hafte colouring of the mqnxers, 
and.are, befideg,. all over {prinkled 
with that exquifite grace of, what 
the Latin writers call, urbgpity,. (by 
which,: they . meant as .well what 
was mojt ‘polite i in the dir. of. conn 
verfation, a8 in the language of it) 
that there is nothing equal to them, 
in’ Antiquity itfelf: and-I have 
fometimes fancied, that ‘even ‘Li- 
vy's Dialogues’ [7], ° if they had 
¢ome down’ tous, would ‘perhaps 
have loft fomething, on @ com- 


* {IJ Scripfit enim’ et Dratacds,’ quos ‘non 


magis philofophie angumerare poffis, quanr ~ 


Histor1z. SenecA, Ep, c. 


ae : 1 pation 
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parifon with thefe,, mafter-picces of 
CicERO’s pen. 


re Ni “he 


ae on to this i ie i the 
ancient . :-Dialogue, I fufpea@, it will 
be replied, * That though, in the 
hands. of the Greek. and_ Latin. wri- 
&, it might, heretofore, have all 
i xi gtace : and merit, yet who fhall. 
Postend to révive it in our days ?, 
pow fhall we enter into the, 
ie aT this compofition, for which, 
fa is no encouragement, nor fo 
mn as the countenance of exam- 
ple in feal life ? No. man writes well,, 
but from his own experience and 
obfervation: and by whom is the 
way of dialogue now pradctifed? 
of, Wikere do we find fuch precé= 
‘dents of grave and continued con- 
verfation in modern times?” 
e2. AVERY 
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--A VERY competent judge, and 
one too, who was himfelf, as ‘I have 
obferved, an adventurer in this clafs 
of compofition, ° puts the obje@tion 
home i in the following words : | 


mad THe truth i is, , faye hen it would 
“ be ‘an abominable falfhood, and 
* belying of . the age, to ut. fo 
“much good fenfe together in’ any 
* one converfation, as might’ take 
“it hold out fteadily, and. with 
“ plain | coherence, for an ‘hour's’ 
“time, till any one fubje had been 2 
sf zatonaly examined Pig Soe | 


Nor is this the. ie difficulty. | 
Another occurs, from. the prevailing. 


“ ‘ Em] Lord SaAETERUR IC maple ae ‘s I. 
I. 


manners 


ae 
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manners of modern times, . which. 
are over-run with refpe€t, compli-. 
ment, and ceremony. . ** Now put. 
‘* compliments, fays the fame writer, 
* put ceremony into a Dialogue, and, 
“ fee what will be the effea&! This 
© is the plain dilemma again{t that 
ancient manner of writing — if 
we avoid ceremony, we are unna- 
tural: if we ufe it, and appear as 
we naturally are, as we falute, and’ 
“* meet, and treat one another, we 
“ hate the fight [7].” sek 


THESE said Joa are to the 
purpofe;. and fhew perhaps in a 
mortifying manner, that the ‘mo-~ 
dern writers of Dialogue, the very 
beft of them, cannot. afpire to the 
unrivalled elegance of. the ancient ; 


[] Ato, to an Author, P, ur. Saye, 
e€ 3 as 
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as being wholly unfurnifhed of many 
advantages, to. this end, which they 
enjoyed. But ‘till the form of writ- 
ing ‘itfelf, is neither impra@icable, 
nor‘ugnatural: ‘and there are certain 
means, by which the difadvantages, 
complained of, may be leffened ° at 
leaft, if not entirely removed. . 


. To begin with the LAsT.: It. is 
yery true, that the conftraint, of a 
formal and ftudied civility is fo- 
reign to the genius of this fort of 
compofition ; and it is, alfo, as true, 
that fomewhat of this conftrained 
civility i is fcarce feparable from a juft 
copy and faithful picture of ‘conver- 
fation ip our days. The reafon of 
which is to be gathered from the 
nature of our policies and govern- 
ments. For converfation, I mean 
the ferious and: manly fort, as° well 
2 as 
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as eloquetice,, is ‘mot cultivated: Pitt 
thrives beft‘amidft the equality of 
conditions in a republican and popular 
flates. | : 


’ AND, ‘though this. inconvenience. 
be fefs perceived by us of this free. 
country than’ by moft others, yet. 
fomething of it will remain wherever. 
monarchy, with. its confequent train, 
of fubordinate and dependent ranka, 
of men, fubfifts. 


Now’ the Proper remedy i in the. 
cafe is,, to bring fuch.. men only to= 
gether in Dialogue as are of the. 
fame rank; or at. leat to clafs gue; 
fpeakers with. fuch. care as that any. 
great inequality in that refpect may. 
be compenlated by fome other; fuch, 
as ‘the ‘fuperiority of age, wifdom, , 

€4 ; talents, 
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talents, or the like. A Chancellor 
of England and a Country. Juftice, 
or even a Lord and his. Chaplain, 
could: hardly be ‘fhewn in Dialogue, 
without incurring fome ridicule. 
But a Judge. and a Bithop, one 
would hope, might be fafely brought, 
together; and if: a great. Philofo- 
pher fhould eiiter inta debate | ‘with » 
a lettered Man of Quality, ‘the in- 
decorum would ‘not be fo siolent” as 
to-be‘much refented. > © poesia he 


But, the influence of. modern 
manners reaches even to names and 
the ordinary ‘forms of addrefs. In 
the’ Greek and Roman Dialogues, 
it was permitted to accoft the. 
greateft perfons~ by thgir” obvious 
and “familiar ~ appellations,, “Anc1—" 
BLADES had nd’ wore addition; than’ 
oo = SocraTeEs: 


- tee eed 
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SOCRATES: and Brutus. and Cz-; 
s4R loft nothing of their dignity: 
from -being. applied: to, in thafe’ di- 
rect terms, The moderns, on: the: 
contrary, «’ have “their. guards” and. 
fetiées about thém ; and -we' hold it. 
an incivility: to approach . them with- 
out fome decent: Sut gs ‘OF ‘cere=" 
aes title—* — , oe 


ar .gaudent prepomine & e molles 
‘Auriculz. , 


- IT was principally,. I believe, for 
this reafon that. modern. writers of 
Dialogue have had— recourfe- to fidti-. 
tious names. and, charaéters,.. “rather ° 
than venture on the ufe of: real | 
ones: the former. abfolving’ them 
from” this cumberfome ‘ceremony; * 
which, in thet cafe -of the. /stter, 
sould not fo properly be laid afide, 

PALZMON 
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PALZMON and PireANDER, for. 
inftance, are not only well-founding: 
words; but flide as eafily into.a 
fentence, and as- gracefully too, .as-. 
Cicero and ATTICUS: while. the, 
Mr’t and the Sirs, nay his’ Grace,’ 
his Excellency, or-his Honour fo}, of | 
modern Dialogue, have not only.a. 
formality that hurts the cafe of: can-. 
verfation, but a harfhnefs too, which 
is fomewhat offenfive to: a well rained 


Attic or Roman ear. 


“Ave: this will. be ‘allowed; and 
yet, to fpeak’ plainly and with that | 
freedom which ancient manners in-. 
dulge, - the barbarity of thefe forms © 
is not worfe. than the pedantry of 
taking fach difguit at them, And. 


fe) Ado: © a Gabe: Lhe ¥. towardy the. 
end, : 


oe ht odd 
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these are ways) too, by which the 
mot: offenfive cireumftances in this 
agcoumt may be: fo far qualified as: 
to be almoft overlooked, or at leaft 
epdured. What ihe are, the ca- 
pable.and intelligent reader or writer 
ig nos to. be takd; and none but fach 
would ealy apprehends 


To qome. een to. the oTHER oe 
jettion of --Lord  Saarrzssuryy 
which 3 is more etc ye 


Fe <etit be. a manifen falfthoods 
he thinks, and. direatly againft. the 
tsuth both of: art and nature, to en- 
gage the moderns in a grave dif- 
courfe of any length. And it is 
rot, ° palit the Senators’ of ancient 
Fone: fpend. whoke days. in. learned: 
= debate 
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debate and formal. difputation: yet 
their meetings, ‘efpecially in private 
parties, with their friends, are not: 
fo wholly: frivolous, but that they’ 
fometimes difcourfe ferioufly, and 
even purfue a fubjeét of learning or 
bufinefs, not. with :coherence only; 
but with fome care... And will not’ 
this be ground enough for a capable 
wiiter to-go upon; ‘in reviving the 
A of: Shy between fach | men 1? d 


Bur, to give hes ‘moft probable 
air tohis fiction, ‘he: ‘may find it:ne- 
ceflary to recede from the ftri@ 
imitation: of _his. Ri aes in -one 
inftance. 


_It may be advifable not to pom 
for his fpeakers, ving .perfons; I 
shoals perfons, -however- refpeéta- 
2 ble, 
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ble, of his own age. We may fancy 
of the dead, what -we cannot fo rea- 
dily believe of. the living.... And 
thus, by endeayouring. a little to der 
ceive ourfelves, we may come. to 
think that natural, which is not 
wholly incredible ;- and may admit 
the writer’s invention for.a -pidure, 
though a ftudied and flattering oats 
it may be, of real. life. te ahd 57 


pa Py it ap ate a Gnd male 
in, modern Dialogue, as..it was in 
ancient. Tragedy, ‘to take. our: fub- 
jects, and choofe our pérfons, out 
‘of former times. And, under the 
prejudice of that opinidbn which is 
readily entertained of fuch fubjeéts 
and characters, an artift may con- 
trive to pafs that upon us for 
MD Matas was only ingenious 
Fiction ; 
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Fitton: and‘fo wind up. his piece to 
the perfection of ancietit Dialogue, 
without departing tod widely from 
the decorum and truth of converfa- 
tion-in modern Irfé. tr 


2 deen at leat is the IDEA, which 
ah author of thefe’ Dialogues has 
forthed to himfelf of the maiifiér in 
which this exquifité fort of -com- 
pofition may be attempted by more 
fiiccefofat writers, For to ‘conceive 
an excellence, atid to copy it, he 
udderftands “and laments, are ap 
aha or eS 
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-DeLtA LO, GUE. I, 
On SINCERITY. in the Commerce 
of the World. 


DR. HENRY MOBS, EQMUND WALLER, ESQ, — 


wee 


MR. ‘WALLER. 


\NOUGH, ‘enough, my friend, on 
. the..good old chapter. of - Sincerity 
and -Honour. Your rhetoric, and not 
your reafoning, is too much for me. Be- 
keve it, your fine ftoical leffons muft all 
give. way to a little common fenfe, I mean, 
to a prudent accommodation of ourfelves 
to times and circumftances; which, whe- 
ther you will dignify it with the name of 
philofophy, or no, is the only method of 
living with credit in the world, Bod even 
with fafety. 
VoL. I. B PR. 
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DR. MORE. 

AccommoparTion is, no doubt, a good 
word to ftand in the place of infincerity. 
But, pray, in which of the great moral 
matters have you picked up this term, 
and much more, the virtuous practice, it 
fo well expreffes ? 


MR. WALLER. 

I vearnt it from the great mafter of 
life, expeRiENcE: A doétor, little heard 
of in the fchools, but of more authority 
with men of fenfe, than all the folemn 
talkers of the porch, or choifter, put to- 
" gether. 

DR. MORE. 

Arrzr much referve, I confefs, you 
begin to exprefs yourfelf very cleariy. 
But, good Sir, not to take up your com 
clufion too haftily, haye the patience to 
hear— . 

MR. WALLER. 


Have I not, then, heard, and fure 
with patience enough, your ftudied ha- 
rangues 
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rangues on this fubjeét? You have dif- 
courfed it, I'muft own, very plaufibly. 
But the impreffion, which fine words 
make, is one thing, and the conviction 
of reafon, another. And, not te watte 
more time in fruitlefs altercation, let 
MBE, if you pleafe, read you a lecture of 
morals: not, out of ancient books, or 
the vifions of an unpractifed philofophy; 
but from the fchools of bufinefs and real 
life. Such'a view of things will difcre- 
dit thefe high notions,’ and may ferve, 
for the future, to amend and reétify all 
your fyftems, 


DR, MORE... 

CommEnD me to a man of the world, 
for a rectifier of mora! fyftetns!—Yet, if 
it were only for the pleafure of being let 
into the fecrets of this new doétrine of 
Accommodation, 1 am content to become 
a patient hearer, in my turn; and the 
rather, as the day, which, you fee, wears 
apace, will hardly give leave for inter- 

B2 ruption, 
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ruption, or indeed afford you time enough 
for the full difplay of your wit on this 
extraordinary fubject. 


MR. WALLER. . 
We have ‘day enough before us, for 
the bufinefs in hand. ’Tis true, this 
wood land walk has not the charms, which 
you lately beftowed on a certain pbilo- 
Jophical garden {a}. But the heavens are 
as Clear, and the air, that blows upon us, 
as frefh, as in that fine evening which 
drew your friends abroad, and engaged 
them in a longer debate, than that with 
which I am now likely to detain you. 
For, indeed, I. have. only to: lay before 
you the refylt of my own experience 
and obfervation. _ All my arguments are 
plain facts, which are foon told, and about 
which there..can be no difpute. You 
fhall judge for yourfelf, how far they 


. [a] The fcene of Dr. Morn’s Divine Dra- 
LOGURS, printed in 1668, 


will 
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will authorize the conclufion I mean to 
draw from them. 


Tue potnt, I am bold enough to 
maintain againft you philofophers is, brief- 
ly, this; ‘ That fincerity, or a fcrupulous 
*‘ regard to truth in all our converfation 
** and behaviour, how fpecious foever it 
‘© may be in theory, is a thing impoffible 
** in practice; that there is no living in 
‘© the world on thefe terms; and that a 
“man of bufinefs mutt either quit the 
“© {cene, or learn to temper the ftrictnefs 
*©of your difcipline with fome reafon- 
“able accommodations. It is exactly 
‘ the dilemma of the poet, 

‘© Vivere fi reéte nefcis, difcede peritis ; 

“¢ of all which I prefume, as I faid, to 
“ offér my own experience, as the. fhort- 
s* eft and moft convincing demonftration.” 


DR. MORE. 
Tue fubject, I confefs, is fairly deli- 


yered, and nothing can be jufter than 
: B 3 this 
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this appeal to experience, provided you 
do not attempt to delude yourfelf or me, 
by throwing falfe colours upon it. 


MR, WALLER. 

Ir will be your bufinefs to remon- 
ftraté againft thefe arts, if you difcover 
any fuch, My intention is to proceed in 
the way of a direct and fimple recital. 


“Twas born, as you know, of a good 
family, and to the inheritance of this 
paternal feat [4], with the eafy fortune 
that belongs to it. To this, I fucceeded 
but too foon by the untimely lofs of an 
excellent father. His death, however, 
did not deprive me of thofe advantages, 
which are thought to arife from a ftri& 
and virtuous education, This care de- 
volved on my mother, a woman of great 
‘prudence, who provided for my inftruc- 
tion in letters and every other accom- 

[4] At Beaconsriztp in Bucks, the fuppofed 
feene of the Dialogue. 

7 plifhment. 
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plithment., I was, of myfelf, enough in- 
clined to books, and was fuppofed to have 
fome parts, which deferved cultivation. 
I was accordingly trained in the ftudy of 
thofe writings, which are the admiration 
of men of elegant minds and refined 
morals, I was a tolerable matter of the 
languages, in which they are compofed ; 
and, I may venture to fay, was at leaft 
imbued with their notions and principles, 
if | was not able at that time to catch the 
fpirit of their compofition: all which 
was confirmed in me, by the conftant 
attendance and admonitions of the beft 
tutors, and the ftrict difcipline of your col- 
leges. I mention thefe things to thew 
you, that I was not turned loofe into the 
world, as your complaint of men of bu- 
finefs generally is, unprincipled and un- 
inftru€&ted; and that what auftere men 
might afterwards take for fome degree 
of libertinifm in my conduct, is not to 
be charged on the want of a fober or 
even learned education.” 

B 4 DRe 
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DR. MORE, iw 

‘J UNDERSTAND you mean to take nq 
advantage of that plea, if what follows 
be not an{werable to fo high expectations. 


MR. WALLER. 
’ Tue feafon was now come, when my. 
rank and fortune, together with the fo- 
licitations of my friends; drew me forth, 
though reluctantly, from the college into 
the world. I was then, indeed, under. 
twenty: but fo practifed in the beft 
things, and fo enamoured of the moral 
leffons which had been taught me, that 
I carried with me into the laft parliament 
of king James, not the fhowy accom- 
plithments of learning only, but the 
high enthufiafm of a warm and aétive 
virtue. Yet the vanity, it may be, of a 
young man, diftinguifhed by fome advan- 
tages, and con{cious enough of them, was, 
fot a time, the leading principle with 
me, In this difpofition, it may be fup- 
soe poled, 
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pofed, I could not be: long without de- 
firing an introduétion to the court. It 
was not a fchool of that virtue I had 
been ufed to, yet had fome perfons in 
it of eminent worth and honour. A vein 
of poetry, which feemed to flow natu- 
rally from me, was that by which I 
feemed moft ambitious to recommend 
myfelf [c]. And occafions quickly of- 
fered, for that purpofe. But this was a 
play of ingenuity in which the heart 
had no fhare. I-made complimentary 
verfes on the great lords and ladies of 
‘the court, with as much fimplicity and as 
little meaning as my bows in the draw- 
ing room, and thought it a fine thing 
to be taken notice of, as a wit, in the 
fafhionable circles. In the mean time, 
the corruptions of a loofe diforderly 


[¢] See his Works, where are fome pieces of.a 
very eztly date; though Lord CLarenpon tells us, 
be was near thirty years of age, before be was much 
taken actice of, as @ Poet. Contin. of his Life, P. I. 


P+ 256 
ei court 
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court gave me great fcandal. And 
the abject flatteries, 1 obferved in fome 
of the higheft ftations and graveft 
charaéters, filled me with indignation, 
As an inftance of this, I can never for- 
get the refentment, that fired my young 
breaft at the converfation you have often 
heard me fay I was prefent at, betwixt 
the old king, and twa of his court pre- 
lates{d]. And if the prudent and witty 
turn, the venerable bifhop of Winchefer 
gave to the difcourfe, had not atoned, 
in fome meafure, for the rank offenfive 
fervility of the other, it had been enough 
to determine me, forthwith, to an implaca- 
ble hatred of kings and courts for ever, 


DR. MORE, 


Ir muft be owned the provocation 
was very grofs, and the offence taken at 
it no more, than a fymptom of a ge- 
nerous and manly virtue. 


' [d] Dr. Anprews, bithop of Wixchefer, and Dr. 
Neat, bihhop of Durham, The ftory is well known, 


MR, 
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MR. WALLER, 


- Ir left a deep impreffion on my mihd; 
yet it did not hinder me from appearing 
at court in the firft years of the fol. 
lowing reign, when the vanity of a 
thoughtlefs mufe, rather than any relax. 
ation of my ancient manners, drew from 
me, again, fome occafional panegyrics on 
greatnefs; which being prefented in verfe, 
I thought would hardly be fufpected of 
flattery. 


DR. MORE. 

Turs indulgence of a thoughilefs mufe 
(as you call it) was not without its dan- 
ger. I am afraid this muft pafs for 
the firft inftance of your facrificing to In- 
SINCERITY. 


MR. WALLER. 

Your fears are too hafty. This was 
ftill a trial of my wit: and-after a few 
wanton circles, as it were to breathe and 

I exercife 
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exercife my mufe, I drew her in from 
thefe amufements to a ftricter manage 
and more fevere difcipline. The long 
interval of parliaments now followed ; 
and in this fufpenfion of bufinefs | ap- 
plied myfelf to every virtuous purfuit 
that could be likely to-improve my mind; 
or purify my morals. Believe me, I can- 
-not to this day, without pleafure, reflect 
on the golden hours, I paffed in the {o- 
ciety of fuch accomplifhed men, as 
FaLKLAnD, Hypz, and CHILLING- 
wortH. And, for my more retired 
amufements at this place, you will judge 
of the good account I might render of 
thefe, when I add, they were conttantly 
fhared with that great prelate, who now, 
with fo much dignity, fills the throne of 
Winchefter (e]. 


DR. MORE. - 
Tus enthufiafm of your’s is catch- 
ing, and raifes in me an incredible impar 


[e] Dr. Georce Mortey. 
tience 
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tience to come at the triumphs of a vir- 
tue, trained and perfected in her beft 
fchool, the converfation of heroes and 
fages, 

2 MR. WALLER. 

You fhall hear. The. jealoufies, that 
had alarmed the nation for twelve years, 
were now to have a vent given them, by 
the call of the parliament in Apri] 1640. 
As the occafion, on which it met, was in 
the higheft degree interefting, the affem- 
bly itfelf was the moft auguft, that per- 
haps had ever deliberated on public 
councils. There was a glow of honour, 
of liberty, and of virtue in all hearts, in 
all faces: and yet this fire was tem- 
pered with fo compofed a wifdom, and fo 
fedate a courage, that it feemed a fynod 
of heroes ;. and as fome’ would then 
fay of us, could only be matched by a 
fenate of old Rome in its age of higheft 
glory. To this parliament I had the 
honour to be deputed, whither I went 

with 
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with high-ereéted thoughts, and a heart 
panting for glory and the true fervice 
of my country. The diffolution, which 
fo unhappily followed, ferved only to 
increafe this ardour, So that, on our 
next meeting in November, I went freely 
and warmly into the meafures of thofe, 
who were fuppofed to mean the beft. 
I voted, I fpoke, I impeached [f]. Ina 
word, I gave a free fcope to thofe ge- 
nerous thoughts and purpofes which had 
been collecting in me for fo many years, 
and was in the foremoft rank of thofe, 
whofe pulfe beat higheft for liberty, and 
who were moft active for the intereft of 
the public. 


DR. MORE. 
Tuts. was indeed a triumph, the very 
memory of which warms you to this 


[f] This alludes to the impeachment of Mr. 
SFuftice Crawier, July 6, 1641, for his extrajus 
dicial opinion in the affair of Ship-money. Mr. 
Wa ter’s {peech on this occafion is extant amongft 
his works. 

moment, 
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moment. So bright a flame was not eafily 
extinguifhed, | 
MR. WALLER. 

Ir continued for fome time in all 
its vigour, High as my notions were of 
public liberty, they did not tranfpore 
me with that zeal which prevailed on 
fo many others, to act againft the juft 
prerogative of the crown, and the an- 
cient conftitution. I owe it to the con- 
verfation and influence of the excellent 
fociety, before mentioned, that neither 
the fpirit, the: fenfe, nor, what is more, 
the relationfhip and intimate acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hamrpen[g], could ever 
biafs me to his deeper defigns, or any 
ineverence. to. the unhappy king’s per- 
fon. Many things concurred to pre- 
ferve me in this due mean. The violent 
cendencies of many councils on the par- 
tiament’s fide; many gracious and inv 
portant compliances on the king’s; the 

(g] The famous Mr. Hamrpen was his onele. 

great 
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great examples of fome who had moft 
authority with good men; and laftly, 
my own temper, which, in its higheft 
fervours, always inclined to moderation; 
thefe and other circumftances kept me 
from the exceffes, on either hand, which 
fo few were able to avoid in | that. fcene 
of public confufion. 


DR. MORE. 


This moderation carries with it all the 
marks of a real and confirmed virtue, 


MR. WALLER. 


I RATHER expected you would . have 
confidered it as another facrifice to In- 
Jincerity. Such, I remember, was the lan- 
guage of many at that time. The en- 
thufiafts on both fides agreed to ftigma- 
tize this temper with the name of Neue 
trality. Yet this treatment did not pre- 
‘vent me, when the war broke out, from 
taking a courfe, which I eafily forefaw, 
would tend to increafe fuch fufpicions ; 

for 
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for now, to open a.frefh fCene ta you, J 
had affumed, jf aos new principles, yet 
new notions of the manner in. which 
good policy required me to exert..my 
old ones. The general. virtue,. or. what 
had the appearance of it at leaft, had 
hitherto made plain- -dealing an eafy and 
convenient conduct. But things were 
now changed. ‘The minds of all..men 
were On fire: deep defigns were laid, and 
no practice ftuck at that might be proper 
to advance the execution of them. -In 
this fituation of affairs, what could fimple 
honefty do, but defeat the purpofe and 
‘endanger the fafety ofits mafter? I tow, 
firft, began to reflect that this was a vir. 
tue for other times: at leaft, that not to 
qualify it, in fome fort, was, at fuch “a 
juncture, not honefty, but imprudence: 
and when I had once fallen into this 
train of thinking, it is wonderful how 
many things occurred to me to juftify 
and recommend it. The humour of a&- 
ing alwers on one principle was, J faid 

Worl: C to 
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to: myfelf, like that of failing with one 
wind: whereas the expert mariner. wins 
this way by plying in all directions, as oc- 
¢afions ferve, and making the beft of all 
weathers. Then I confidered with my- 
felf the bad policy, in fuch a conjunc- 
ture, of Cato and Brutus, and eafily 
approved in my own mind the more 
pliant and conciliating method of Ci- 
cero. Thofe ftoics, thought J, ruined 
themfelves and. their caufe by a too ob- 
ftinate adherence to their fyftem. The 
Jibgral and more enlarged condué& of the 
‘academic, who took advantage of all 
winds that blew in that time of civil dif- 
fenfion, had a chance at leaft, for doing 
his country better fervice, Obfervation, 
as well as books, furnifhed me with thefe 
reflections. I perceived with what dif- 
ficulty the Lord Farkianp’s rigid prin- 
-Ciples had fuffered him to accept an of- 
fice of the greateft confequence to the 
public fafety (4]: and I underftood to 
~. fb] That of Secretary of State. The Lord Craren- 
_ bON tells us it was with the utmoft difficulry he 
me - + what 
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what an extreme his fcruples had car- 
riéd him:in the difcharge of it [#].-- This, 
concluded J, ‘can never be the office: 
of. virtue in fuch a world, and in fucha 
period. And then that of the poet, fo 
fkilled in the ms of life, occurred 
to me, 


perfaaded him to accept it. rhereW were two con~ 
fiderations (fays the hiftorian) that made moft im> 
prefion on him; the one, left the world fhould be- 
lieve that his own ambition had procured this pro- 
motion, and that he had therefore appeared fignally 
in the -hoefe to oppofe thofe proceedings, that he 
might thereby render himfelf gracious to. the court; 
The other, left the King | fhould expect fuch a fab- 
iniffion and refignation of him(elf and his ‘own 
reafon ' and jodgment to his commands, js -he 
fhould never give or pretend to give; for he was 
fo fevere an adorer of trath,, that he would as eafily 
have given himéeif leave to fteal as to diffemble, m 
“St. Boivw cg 

{i}. The noble kifouiens before cited; gives us two: 
inftances of Lord Farxtanp’s fergpulofity. The 
one was, “* That he could never bring himélf to 
‘employ ‘fpies, or give any cdahtenance ‘of enter- 
tanment'to them :”. The. other, ‘* That he coald 
‘neger allow himfelf the liberty of ppening Jetters, 
upon a fofpicion that they might. contain matter of 
dangerous confeqaerice.” B. viii. ; 
aie’ C2 —aut 
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om ater, virtws tomen inane eft," 

in decus et prétiom. reGie petit BXPBAIENS Vir; 
that ix, as I explained it, “ The man of 
4 ready and dexterous turn in affairs; oie 
who ‘kitéws how to take advantage of ai 
civcuthftances, and is not reftrained, by 
his bigotry, from varying his conduct, 43 
occafions fer've, and making, as it Wer, 
apernass in bulinee a 


rater DR. MORE. ; 
-' You: poets, I fappofe, have an exclu- 
five right to explain one another ; ot theft 


words might feem to bear a moré natural 
interpretation. 


ae meh 


You will underftand from this. ac- 
wourtt; which F-have openéd fo particu- 
fatly t6 you, on what reéafons I was in- 
duced to alter my plan, or rather to pur- 
_. fue it with: ‘thofe arts of pradence -and 

saddest, Which the turn of the times hadl 
now rendered neceffary, The conchi- 
. ae fion 
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fion was, I vefolved. to purfue. fteadily 
the king’s, which gt. the fanje time was 
manifeftly the nation’s intereft, and yet 
tokecp fair with the parHament, and the 
‘managers on that fide; for this appeared 
the likelieft way of daing him real fer- 
vice. And yet fome. pficious {crpples, 
which.forced themfelves upon me at firft, 
had like to have fixed me in other mea- 
fures. In the ftream of thofe, who chofe 
to defert the houfes rather than fhare in 
the violent counfels that prevailed in 
them, the general difguft had, alfo, car- 
xied me to withdraw myfelf. But this 
ftart of zeal was foon ower, I prelently 
faw, and found means to fatasfy the king, 
that it would be more for his fervice 
that I fhould retuen te: the parliament. 
1 therefore refumed ‘my feat and took 
leave (t0 fay the truth, it was not denied 
me by. the houfe, whe had the owe 
ends to ferve by this indulgence (k}) to 


[4] To,this purpofe my Lord CLargnpon. ‘He 
[Mr. W.] fpoke, upon ail occafions, with great 
4 C 3 reafon 
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reafon’ and debate in all points with 
‘great freedom. “At the fame time my 
‘affeétions to the’ comimon intereft were 
not fufpected ; “for, ‘having no connexion 
with '‘ the colirt,‘ “nobody thought of 
‘charging me ‘with private’ views 5° and 
‘not’ forgetting, befides, to cultivate a 
‘good underftanding with the perfons of 
chief credit in the houfe, the plainnefs I 
ufed could only be taken for what it 
was, an honeft and parliamentary liberty. 
“This fituation. was, ‘for a time, very fa- 
vourable to me: for the king’s friends re- 
garded me “a3' the” champion of their 
caufe ; whilft ‘the prudence of my-~care 
riage. towards ‘the’ leading members fe- 


fharpnefs nee PA iit ‘which (now there were fo 
few that ufed it, and there was no danger of being 
pver-voted) was not reftrained and therefore ufed 
“as dn argument agaimft-thofe, who were gone upon — 
$yefence, that they’ were riot fuffered to declare their - 
@pinion freely in-the hoyfg; which could not, ke. 
believed, when all men knew what liberty Mr. | 
.Watrer took, and fpoke every day with i impunity, 
Bi the fenfe and proceedings: od bie houfe," 
Vii, 


snd 


cured 
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cured -me,,in a Bat degree, from.their 
sesh agate 


F - «8 
. «wo tes 


Bak etsy Sly 


t 
rae 
44 


. DR. MORE. | 


ss ae policy, I obferve, had 1 now rate 
a more refined turn. The jundture of 
affairs might poffibly juftify this addrefs : 
but the ground you ftood upon was flip- 
‘pery ; and J own myfelf alarmed at what 
may be the confequence of this folicitous 


Barre of eels 


MR. WALLER, 


No exception, 1 think, can be fairly 
‘taken at the methods, by which F pur- 
fued it. However, this popularity it was, 
as you rightly divine, which drew upon. 
_me all the mifchiefs that followed. For 
,the application of all men, difpofed to 
the king’s fervice, was now made to me. 

I had an opportunity, by this means, of 
- knowing, the characters and views of 
- particular perfons, and of getting an 
infight into the true ftate of the king’s 
2 C4 _ affairs, 
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affaits!~ And’ thefeadaditages, ‘it the 
end, drove me on the projeét, whith;- ott 
the difcovery, came to be called my 
Plot: an event, which, ‘with all its par- 
fleulars, you undertand re well to need 
Avy information from té about its <° * 
& RRR ee m yee “ives Ber : 
2580 apie ecg DRI MOBE: toatttong 98) Jud 
- "Tire ftory, as it was noifed abroad, J 
am no ftrahger to:-but this being one 
of thofe occafions, as they fay, in which 
both your policy and virtue were put to 
the fharpeft trial; ;it would be much to 
the purpofe you have in.view by this 
recital, co favour me with your own ace 
count of it | * 4p t 
~~ "MR. WAELER. ati So 
~ To’ lead you through all particu. 
lars, would not fuit with the brevity, you 
reéquite of me. But fomething I wilk fy 
16 obviate the mifcotiteptions, you thay 
poflibly have entertained of this Sef- 
nefs [7}. For the plet ifelf, the uensolt 
[7] Sce Lord Cuanennon’s Hiftory, ¢ 
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of. my -delign was only to forni fuchk:a 
combination. amon the: honelt’ and welb 
affected of all forts, as might have weiptr 
enough to incline the houfes to a peace, 
and . prevent | the miferies, that were too 
certainly to be apprehended ftom ‘a tivil 
war. | It was never ih my" thougtits ‘to 
forprife the parliament or city by force, 
or engage the army in the fupport ‘and 
execution of my purpofe, But my dee 
fign in this affair, though the fury of my 
enemies, and the fatal jealouly of the 
time would not fuffer. jt no be rightly 
underftood, is not that which my friends 
refented, and which wnoft: men were dif- 
pofed.to blame in me,,,.It was my be- 
‘haviour afterwards, and. the obliquity, of 
femme scans, which.J found expedient 20 
my own ifafety,, chat expofed ate -te fo 
aude. fterm of cenfyre, Jt. confines, 
'I Atiow, (to. beac -upen ime even dt this 
Hiftahoe:. But the: injuticc hath: -arifan 
-from tht foree ‘ef.’ ‘vulgar préjudions, 
Aad aii the want:of : entering tte bhase 

enlarged 
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enlarged principles, on which it was ne+ 
ceflary for: me to POPE in. that gunc- 
sure. . aM 


sa 


c eR ‘DR. MORE. 


YET the ill fuccefs of this plot irfelf 
might have fhewn you, what the defign 
‘of acting on thefe enlarged principles 
‘was likely to come to. It was an un- 
lucky experiment, this, you had made in 
‘the new arts of living ; and fhould have 
‘been a warning ‘to you, not to proceed in 
‘a path which, -at the very entrance of it, 
fiad involved’ you ‘in fuch difficulties.” - 

0 04a ee at. 2 P : 
MR. WALLER. 

"No, it was not the new path, you ob- 
‘je to me, but the good old road of 
“Sincerity, Whidh- ined ‘me into thofe 
‘brambles. I,:'in the fimplicity ‘of my 
cheart, thonght‘it ‘ity duty to ‘adhere to 
+ the : “inyured king’s :caufe,- and. believed 
my continuance in- parliament the faireft, 
<as well as the~likeliet method, that 
could be taken to-fupport it; Had I 

| tempo- 
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temporized fo far as cither to defert 
my prince, and ftrike in with the. parlia- 
ment, or, on the other hand, had left 
the houfe and gone with the feceders 
to Oxford, either way I had been {ecure. 
But refolving, as I did, to hold my prin- 
ciples, and follow my judgment, I fell 
-into thofe unhappy circumftances, ‘from 
which all the dexterity I afterwards af- 
fumed, was little siaan to deliver me.” 


DR. MORE. 
Buk if your intentions were fo pure, 
and the methods, by which you refolved 
to profecute them, fo blamelefs, how 
happened it that any plot could be work- 
ed up of fo much danger to your life? — 
perfon? = 


+ MR. WALLER. . pe 
Tuts was’ the very thing I was a8 going 
“£9 explain to you. My. intentions. to- 
wards the parliament were fair, and ho- 
-nourable: as I: retained my feat there, 
.L.could not allow myfelf.in the ule of 
bc a any 
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uny ‘but parliamentary ‘methods: to pro- 
mote the’ caufe I had undertaken. . And 
this,'as I faid, was the whole purpole of 
the combination, which was made the 
pretence to ruim me: for my unhappy 
proje& of a reconciliation was fo in 
extricably confounded with ‘another of 
more dangerous tendency, the commifion 
of array, fent at that time from Ozford, 
that nothing, I prefently faw, could pof- 
fibly difentangle fo perplexed a bufinefs, 
or defeat the malice of my enemies, if I 
‘attempted, in the more direct way, to 
ftand on my defence. | Prefumptions, if 
not proofs, they had in abundance: the 
confternation of all men was great; 
their rage, unrelenting ; and the gene- 
ral enthufiafm of the time, outrageous. 
Confider all this, -and-fee what chance 
there “was for ¢fcaping their injuftice, 
‘if I’had reftrained myfetf to the fle ufe 
of thofe means, whieh you. men of the 
cloifter magnify fo much, under 1 know 
not what’ mames -af ' Simverity and Howour. 
7 And, 
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And, indeed, this late experience, of what 
was ‘tobe expected from the way of 
plain-deabling, had: determined me,. hence- 
forth, to take a ‘different route; and, 
Gree EF had drawn the mifchiefs on 
triyfelf ‘by Sincerity, to try what a lictle 
Management could se towards: ibringiog 
me out as at Ber 


DE. MORE. 


- 


Ir was not, I’ perceive, without pate 
that the fubrlety you had begun to 
have‘retourfé to, filled me with appre- 
henfions. Sincerity and Honour, Mr. 
Water, are plain things, and hold na 
BSA nein AES math sine ingenious cafuiftry. 


MR. WALLER. | 


Wuart, not in fuch a fituation? te 
fhould feem, then, as if you moralifts 
conceived a’man owed nothing to him- 
-felf: that feef-préfervation was not what 
God and Natore. liave made it, the. Grit 
and moft binding of all laws: that a 

man’s 
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man's. family, not to fay his country, 
have ‘no’ intereft in the life of an inno- 
cent and deferving citizen: and,.in one 
word, - that: prudence is but an: empty 
game, though you give it.a place among 
your cardinal virtugs. All this muft be 
‘concluded before you reject, as unlaw- 
ful, the means, I was forced upon, at this 
feafon, for my defence: means, I pre- 
fume to fay, fo fagely contrived, and, as 
my very enemies will own, executed fo 
happily, that I cannot to this day reflect 
on. my conduct i in that affair withope fa- 
tisfaction. 


| DR. MORE. 

Yer it had fome confequences which 

a man of your generofity would a little 

| MR. ‘i s ! 

IT unpersTanp you: my friends — 

But I fhall anfwer. that ore in. its 
‘place, 

ns 
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Let me at: prefent go on with the 
particulars of. my. defence. The oc- 
cafion, as you fee, was diftrefsful to the 
laft degree. To deny or defend myfelf 
from the charge, was a thing impofiible. 
What remained then but to confefs.§ it, 
and in fo frank and ample a manner, as 
might befpeak the pity. or Stone the 
protection of my accufers, I refolved 
to fay nothing but the ¢rush; and, if 
ever the whole truth may be fpoken, it 
is, when fo alarming an occafion calls for 
it. @elides, what had others, who might 
be. affeéted- by the difcovery, to come 
plain of? I difclaimed no part of the 
guilt. myfelf: nor, could any confeffion 
be made, that did not firft’ and chiefly 
affect me. And if J, who was principal 
in ‘the contrivance, had the beft chance 
for efcaping by. fuch confeffion, what 
had they, who were only accomplices, 
to apprehend from it? Add.to this, that 
the. number, and credit -of the, perfons, 
who were charged with having a. fhare 

in 
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in the defign, wete, of ali others, the like- 
lieft confiderations ‘to’ prevail with the 
houfes ‘to drop the Further profecution 
of It. 


“Wait, the mieoeety had great ef- 
feéts, But there was no’ ftopping here, 
Pehijtence, ‘as well as confeffion, is ex- 
pected from 4 finner. J had to do with 
hypocrites of the worft fort. What fair- 
‘er weapons then, than hypocrify ‘and 
diffimulation? I'counterfeited the ftrong- 
eft remorfe, and with a life and Spirit 
that difpofed all’ men’ to believe, and 
moft to pity me. My trial was oe off 
in appearance, was’ fo great, sist fome 
fufpected my underftanding had been 
affected by it. In this contrivance I had 
two views; to gain time for my defence, 
and to keep it off till the fury of my pro- 
fecutors was abated. In this interval, 
indeed, fome of my accomplices fuffered. 
efi how. was it poffible for me to appre- 

hend 
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hend that, when, if any, I myfelf might 
expect to have fallen the firft victim of 
their refentment ? 


DR. MORE, 


Ir this apology fatisfy yourfelf, I need 
not interrupt your ftory with pany excep- 
tions. 


MR. WALLER. 


Ir was, in truth, the only thing which 
afflited me in the courfe of this whole 
bufingfs. But time and reflection have 
recontiied me to what was, in fome fenfe, 
occafioned, but certainly not intended, 
by. me. And it would be a ftrange mo- 
rality that fhould charge a man with 
the undefigned arama 6f his own 
ies 


i DR. MORE. 
_Anp were all the fymptoms of a . die 
turbed mind, you made a thew of, then 


entirely counterfeit ? 
Vou. I. D MR. 
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MR. WALLER. 


As certainly as thofe of the Roman 
Brutus, who, to tell you the truth, was 
my example on that occafion. It was the 
bufinefs of both of us to elude the matice 
of our enemies, and referve ourfelves 
for the future fervice of our refpetive 
countries, 


Burt all I have told you was only a 
prelude to a further, and ftill more -necef- 
fary, act of diffimulation. Had the goufe 
heen left to itfelf, it might poflibly have 
abfolved me, on the merits of fo large a 
confeffion, and fo lively a repentance. 
But I had to do with another clafs of 
men, with holy inquifitors of fordid 
minds, and four fpirits; prieftly re- 
formers, whofe fenfe was noife, and reli- 
gion fanaticifm, and that too fermented 
with the leaven of earthly avarice and 
ambition. Thefe had great influence 
both within doors and without, and would 


regard 
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regard what had hithesto paffed as no- 
thing, if I went not much further. Ta 
thefe, having begun in fo good a train, 
TI was now to addrefs myfelfi I- had 
ftudied their humours, and uaderftgod ta 
a tittle the arts, that were moft proper to 
gain them. . 


Tue firft ftep te the countenance and 
good liking of thefe reftorers of primix 
tive parity was, I well knew, the moft 
implicig fubjection both of will and un- 
derfhanding. I magnified their gifts, I 
revered their fanétity. I debafed myfelf 
with all imaginable humility: I extalled 
them with the groffeft flattery. 


Havine thus fucceeded te my with 
in drawisg the principal. of thefe faints 
around: me, I advanced further: I fought 
their ingtruction, foljgited. their adyjce, 
and:impeortuned their ghpftly. confolaugn. 
Fhis; brought me- into. high favour: 


re RRAIAR me ag. ong,, whq wifhed and 
D 2 deferved 
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deferved to be enlightened: they ftrove 
which fhould impart moft of their lights 
and revelations to me. I befought them 
to expound, and pray, and preach be- 
fore me: nay I even preached, and 
prayed, and expounded before them. 
I out-canted the beft-gifted of them ; 
and out-railed the bittereft of all their 
decriers of an anti-chriftian prelacy. In 
fhort, it would have moved your laughter 
or your indignation to obferve, how fub- 
miffively 1 demeaned myfelf to thefe 
fpiritual fathers; how I hung on their 
words, echoed their coarfe fayings, and 
_ mimicked their beggarly tones and gri- 
maces. | 


To complete the farce, I intreated 
their acceptance of fuch returns for 
their godly inftruétions, as fortune had 
enabled me to make them. I prevailed 
with them to give leave that fo unwor- 
thy a perfon might be the inftrument of 
conveying earthly accommodations to 

thefe 
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thefe difpenfers of heavenly treafures ; 
and it furpaffes all belief, with what an 
avidity they devoured them! It is true, 
this laft was a ferious confideration: in 
all other refpects, the whole was a perfect 
comedy ; and of fo ridiculous a caft, that, 
though my fituation gave me power of 
face to carry it off gravely then, F have 
never reflected. on. it fince without 
laughter, a: 


Naaz., _ DR. MQRE. | 
=-Truty,..as you defcribe it, it was no 
ferious fcene. But what I admire moft, 
is the dexterity of your genius, and the 
prodigious progrefs you had now made in 
your favourite arts of accommodation. 


MR. WALLER. 


“ Necessrty is the beft mafter. Be- 
fides, can you blame me for taking more 
than common pains to outdo thefe mif- 
creants in their own way; I might fay, 
to excel in an art which furpafies, or at 
leaft comprifes in it the effence of all 

D 3 true 
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true wifdom? The precept of your ad-— 
mired ANTOWINUS, as you reminded me to- 
day, is siMpLiry yoursELr {m), That, 
I think, was the quaint expreffioh. It 
hadi fhewn his reach and maftery in the 
trade he profeféd, much more, if inftead 
‘of it, he had preached up, accomma- 
DATE yoOuRsELF; the grand fecret, as 
jong experience: has taught me; beme 
beateque vivendi. 


At matters ‘thus prepared, there was 
now no hazard in playing my laft game. 
i -requefted and obtained leave to make 
my defetice befote the parliament, I 
had acquired a knack in fpeaking; and 
_ had drawn on myfelf more credit, thah 
fine words deferve, by a fcenical and fpe- 
cious eloquence. If ever.I acquitted my- 
felf to my with, it was on this occafion. 
I foothed, I flattered, I alarmed : every 


[# ]“AwAucer crave, lib. iv. § 26, which Dr. Morr, 
in 1. ii, c. 3. of his Encuinidion Erricu, 
tranflates, fisplifica reip/im, 

5 topic 
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topie of art which my youth had learn- 
ed, every firbject of addrefs which expe- 
rience had fuggefted, every trick and 
artifice of popular adulation, was ex- 
haufted. All men were prepared by 
the practices of my faintly emiffaries to 
hear me with favour ; and, which: is the 
firft and laft advantage of a fpeaker, to 
believe me ferioufly and confcientioufly 
affected, 


In the end I triumphed; and for a 
moderate finé obtained leave to fhelter 
myfelf from the following ftorm, which 
almoft defolated this unhappy country, 
by retiring into an éxile, at that timé moré 
defirable than any employment of thofe 
I left behind me. 


DR. MORE, 
You retired, I think, to France, whi- 
ther, no doubt, you ¢arried with you all 
thofe generous thoughts and confolatory 
reflexions, which refrefh the fpiric of a 
D4 good 
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good man under a confcioufnels of fuffers 
ing virtue, 


MR. WALLER. 


Wuy not, if prudence be a virtue ? 
for what, but certain prudential regards 
(which in common language and com- 
mon fenfe are quite another thing from 
vicious compliances) have hitherto, as you 
have feen, appeared in my condu&? But 
be they what they will, they had a very 
natural effect, and one which will always 
attend on fo reafonable a way of pro« 
ceeding. For, fince you prefs me fo 
much, I fhall take leave to fuggeft an 
obfervation to you, more obvious as well 
as more candid than any you feem in- 
clined to make on the circumftances of 
this long relation. It is “* that the pre- 
tended penitence for my paft life, and 
the readinefs I fhewed to acquiefce in 
the falfe accounts which the parliament 
gave of my plot, faved my life, and pro- 
cured my liberty; whilft the rea? and 

true 
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irne difcoveries I made, to gain credit to 
both, hurt my reputation.” But fucha 
reflexion might have fhocked your fy{tem 
too much. For it thews that all the 
benefit, I drew to myfelf in this affair, 
arofe from: thole prudential maxims you 
condemn; and that all the injury, I fuf- 
fered, was owing to the / eli I ftill 
mixed with them. 


DR. MORE. 
Seriouvsty, Sir—— 


MR: WALLER. 

t can guefs what you would fay: bit 
you -promiifed to hear me out, without 
interruption. 


“Waar remains I fhall difpatch in few 
words, “having fo fully vindicated the 
moft .obnoxious part of my life, and 
opened the general principles, I atted 
upon, fo clearly. 


I went, as you faid, to Franté 
where, inftead of the chyrlifh humour of 
a male. 
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a ttzle content, or the unmahly dejection 
fa difgraced exile, I appeared with ah 
vafe and gaiety of mind, which made 
we welcotte to the greateft met of that 
country. The ruling’ ptinciple of my 
philofophy was, to make the belt of every 
fitation. And, 4s my fortune enabled 
the to do it, I lived with hofpitality, and 
even fplendor; and indulged ripe} in all 
the delights of an enlarged and elegant 
converfation. 


Sucn were-my amufemients for fome 
¥¢ars ; during which time, howevet, I 
preftrved the notions of loyalty, whick 
had occafioned my difgrace,.and waited 
fome happiet turn of affairs, that might 
reftoré ine with hondur to my <ountry. 
Biit when all hopes of this fort wéte at 
an end, and the government, after thé va- 
rious revolutions which aré well known, 
feemed fixed and eftablifhed in the per- 
fon of one man, it was not allegiance, 
bar: odRinacy, t6 hold out any longer. 

I eafily 
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I eafily fucceeded in my application to 
be recalled, amd was even admitted to a 
fhare in the confidence of the Prorsc- 
ToR. This great man was not without 
a fenfibility of true glory; and, for that 
reafon, was even ambitious of the ho- 
nour, which wit and genius are ever 
ready to confer on illuftrious greatnefs, 
Every mufe of that time diftinguithed, 
and was diftinguifhed by, him. Mine 
had improved her voice and accent in a 
foreign country: and what nobler occa- 
fion to try her happieft ftrain than this, 
_ of imortalizing a Hero? 
** Tiluftrious aéts high raptures do infufe, 
‘© And ev’ry conqueror creates a mufe 5” 
as I then faid in a panegyric, which my 
fratitude prompted inte to ~ prefent to 
him [7]. 
DR. MORE. | 
Tuis panegyric, preftnted in verfe, 
could hardly, 1 fuppofe, be fufpected of 
flattery ! 
({”] In the year 1654. 
MR; 
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MR. WALLER. 


1 expecrep this; but the occafion, as 
I faid, might have fuggefted a fairer 
interpretation. And why impute as 4 
fault to me, what the reverend Sprat, 
as well as Drypen, did not difdain to 
countenance by their examples? Befides, 
as an argument of the unfullied purity 
of my intention, you might remember, 
methinks, that I afked no recompence, 
and accepted none, for the willing ho- 
nours my mufe paid him. 


DR. MORE. 


Iv muft be a fordid mufe indeed, that 
fubmits to a venal proftitution. And, to 
do your profeffion juitice, it is not fo 
much avarice, or even ambition, as a 
certain gentler paffion, the vanity, fhall I 
call it, of being well with the great, that 
is fatal to you poets, - 


MRe 
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MR. WALLER. 


I caw allow for the fatire of this ree 
proof, in a man of ancient and bookifh 
manners, But, to fhew my difinterefted- 
nefs {till more, you may recolleét, if you 
pleafe, that I embalmed his memory, 
when neither his favour nor his {mile 
were to be apprehended. 


DR. MORE, 


In the fhort reign of his fon.—But 
what then? you made amends for all, by 
the congratulation on the happy return 
of his prefent majefty. You know who 
it was that fomebody complimented in 
thefe lines : 


‘© He beft can turn, enforce and foften things, 
** To praife great conquerors and flatter kiogs,” 


MR. WALLER. 


Was it for me to ftem the torrent of 

a nation’s joys by a froward and un- 
feafonable filence? Did not Horace, who 
fought 


r 
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fought at Philippi, do as much for Au- 
custus? And fhould I, who had fuffered 
for his caufe, not embrace the goodnefs, 
and falute the returning fortunes, of fo 
gracious, fo accomplifhed a mafter? His 
majefty himfelf, as I truly fay of him, in 
the poem you object to me, 


‘“* with wifdom fraught, 
** Not fuch as books, but fuch as practice, taught,” 


did me the jufttce to underftand my ad- 
drefs after another manner. He, who 
had fo often been forced by the necefii- 
ties of his affairs to make compliances 
with the time, never refented it from me, 
@ private man and a poet, that I had 
made fome facrifices of a like nature. 
All this might convince you of the great 
truth I meant to inculcate by this long 
recital, that not a fullen and inflexible 
Sincerity, but a fair and feafonable ac- 
commodation of one’s felf, ta the various 
exigencies of the times, is the golden vir- 
tue that ought to predominate in a man 
; : of 
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of life and bufinefs. All the reft, believe 


me, is the very cant of philofophy and 
unexperienced wifdgm, ? 


DR. MORE, 


Wispom—and mutt the fanétity of 
that name— 


MR. WALLER. 

HEAR yy Sir—no exclamations again 
the evidence of plain fact, I have a right 
to expect another conduct from him, wha 
is grown grey in the ftudies of moral 
DR. MORE. 


You learned another leffon in the {chool 
of FauLKLanp, Hyper, and CuILiinc- 
WOBTH. - 

~ MR. WALLER. 


Yes, one I was obliged to ynlearn, 
But, fince you remind me of that fchooh, 
what wag the effect of adhering pertina: 
cioufly to its falfe maxims? To. what 

purpofe 
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purpofe were the lives of ¢wo of them 
prodigally thrown away; and the ho- 
‘nour, the wifdom, the talents of the other, 
ftill left to languifh in banifhment [0] and 
obfcurity ? 

DR. MORE. 


O! propHAne not the glories of im- 
mortal, though fuccefslefs virtue, with 
fuch reproaches.—Thofe adored names 
fhall preach honour to future ages, and 
enthrone the majefty of virtue in the 
hearts of men, when wit and parts, and 
eloquence and poetry, have not a leaf of 
_all their withered bays to recommend 
them. 


MR. WALLER. 


Raptures and chimeras |! — Rather 
judge of the fentiments of future ages, 
from the prefent. Where is the man, I 
fpeak it without boafting, that enjoys a 
fairer fame; who is better received in 
all places; who is more liftened to in 


[o] Lord Crargnpon died in 1674. 
7 all 


~ 
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all companies; who reaps the fruits of a. 
reafonable and practicable virtue in every 
return of honour, more unqueftionably, 
than he whofe life and principles your 
outrageous virtue leads you. to under 
value fo unworthily ? And take it from 
me as an oracle, which long age and ex- 
perience enable me to deliver with all 
affurance, ‘* Whoever, in fucceeding 
times, fhall form himfelf on the plan 
here given, fhall meet with the fafety, 
credit, applaufe, and, if he chufes, honour 
and fortune in the world, which may be 
promifed indeed, but never will be ob- 
tained, by any other method.” 


, DR. MORE. 

You have fpoken. But hear me now, . 
I conjure you, whilft a poor defpifed phi- 
lofopher— 


MR. WALLER. 


- O! Inave marked the emotion this 
difcourfe of mine hath awakened in you. 
“Vos. I, E ‘>I have 
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I have feen your impatience: I have 
watched your eyes when they fparkled 
defiance and contradiction to my argu- 
ment. But your warmth makes you for- 
get yourfelf. I gave a patient hearing 
to all your eloquence could fuggeft in 
this caufe. I even favoured your zeal, 
and helped to blow up your enthufiafm. 
The reft fell to my turn; and befides, 
the evening, as you fee, fhuts in upon us. 
Let us efcape, at leaft, from its dews, 
which, in this decline of the year, they 
fay, are not the moft wholefome, into a 
warm apartment within doors; and then 
I fhall not be averfe, efpecially when you 
have taken a few minutes to recolleét 
yourfelf, to debate with you what further 
remains upon this argument [p]. 


[f] The charaier of Mr. Wav er is given at 
large inthe Life of Lord Clarendon, ?.1. p. 25.— 
As for Dr. More, Bifhop Burner tells us, in one 
word, ‘* That he was an open-hearted and fincere 
** Chriftian philofopher.” Hift, of bis own Fime, 
vol. i. p. 273. 127°, Edinb, 1753. 
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DIALOGUE I, 


On RETIREMENT, 


MR. ABRAHAM COWLEY=— 
THE REV. MR. SPRAT. 


To the Earl of St. ALBans {a}. 


MY LORD, 


f Mer duty I owe your Lorpsuip, - 
as well as my friendfhip for Mr. 
Cow .egy, determined me to lofe no time 
in executing the commiffion you was 


[a] This Dialogue is founded on a short paffage 
in Mr. Sprat’s Life of Mr. Cowxey, in which he 
obferves, ** That in his long dependance on my 
Lord St. Azans, there never happened any man- 
ner of difference between them; except a little at 
LasT, becaufe he would leave his fervice.” 


E 2 pleafed 
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pleafed to charge me with by Mr. 
D****, J went early the next morning 
to Barn-Elms [5]; intending to pafs the 
whole day with him, and to try if what 
I might be able to fugyeft on the occa- 
fion, together with the weight of your 
Jordfhip’s advice, could not divert him 
from his ftrange project of Retirement. 
Your lordfhip, no doubt, as all his other 
friends, had obferved his bias that way to 
be very ftrong; but who, that knew his 
great fenfe, could have thought of its 
carrying him to fo extravagant a refolu- 
tion? For my own part, I fufpected it fo 
little, thar, though he would often talk of 
“retiring, and efpecially fince your lord- 
fhip’s favour to him [¢], 1 confidered “it 
only as the ufual: language of poets, 
which they take up one ager another, 


[3] A finall village on the Yéameé, which was 
Mr. Cowxe¥'s firft retreat, before h®- removed to- 
Chertfia. | 

[¢] Meaning an eftate he had obtained by means 
of this lord. This particular is feveral times re- 
ferred to in the courfe of the Dialogue, 

and 
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and love to indulge i in, as what they fup- 
pofe becomies their family and profeffion. 
It could never come into my thoughts, 
that one, who knew the world fo well as 
Mr. Cowtey, and had lived fo long in 
it, who had fo fair hopes and fo noble a 
patron, could ferioufly think of quitting 
the fcene at his years, and all for fo fan- 
taftic a purpofe as that of growing old in 
the corner of a country village. 


Tuesz, my lord, were my fentiments, 
when your friendly mefflage alarmed me 
with the apprehenfion of their being 
more in the matter than I had fufpected. 
Yet ftill 1 confidered it only as a hafty 
thought, which a fit of the fpleen, or 
of the mufe ic may be, had raifed ; 
and which the free remonftrance* of a 
friend would eafily difperfe, or prevent 
at leaft from coming to any fixed and fet- 
tled refolution. But how fhall I exprefs 
.to your lordfhip the furprife I was in, to 
find that this refolution was not only 

E 3 taken, 
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taken, but rooted fo deeply in him, that 
no arguments, nor even your lordfhip’s 
authority, could fhake it? I have ever 
admired Mr. Cowrey, as a man of the 
happieft temper and trueft judgment ; 
but, to fay the leaft, there was fomething 
fo particular, | had almoft faid perverie, 
in what he had to allege for himfelf on 
this occafion, that I cannot think I acquit 
my felf to your lordfhip, without laying be- 
fore you the whole of this extraordinary 
converfation; and, as far as my recole 
leftion will ferve, in the very words in 
which it paffed betwixt us. 


I went, asI told your lordfhip, pretty 
early to Barn-Elms; but my friend had 
gotten. the: ftart of me by fome hours. 
He was bufying himfelf with fome im- 
provements of his garden, and the fields 
that Jie about his houfe. The whole 
circuit of his domain was not fo large, but 
that I prefently came up with him, ‘“ My 
dear friend, faid he, embracing me, but 

with 
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with a look of fome referve and difguft, 
and is it you then | have the happinefs 
to fee, at length, in my new fertlement ? 
Though I fled hither from the reft of the 
world, I had no defign to get out of the 
reach of my friends. And, to be plain 
‘with you, I took it a bittle amifs from one 
whofe entire affection I had reckoned | 
upon, that he fhould leave me to myfelf 
for thefe two whole months, without dif- 
covering an inclination, either from friend- 
fhip or curiofity, to know how this retire- 
ment agreed with me. What could induce 
my beft friend to ufe me fo unkindly °” 


Surexy, faid I, you forget the fud- 
dennefs of your flight, and the fecrefy 
with which the refolution was taken. 
We fuppofed you gone only for a few 
days, to fee to the management of your 
affairs; and could not aream of your 
rufticatirg thus long, at a time when the 
town and court are fo bufy; when the 
occafions of your friends-and your own 

E 4 interefts 
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interefts feemed to require your fpeedy 
‘return tous, However, continued J, it 
doth not difpleafe me to find you fo dif- 
fatisfied with this folitude. It looks as if 
the fhort experience, you have had of 
this reclufe life, did not recommend it to 
you in the manner you expected. Re- 
tirement is a fine thing in imagination, 
and is apt to poffefs you poets with 
ftrange vifions. But the charm is rarely 
Jafting ; and a fhort trial, I find, hath 
ferved to correct thefe fancies. You feel 
-yourfelf born for fociety and the world, 
and, by your kind complaints of your 
friend, confefs how unnatural it is to 
deny -yourfelf the proper delights of a 
man, the delights of converfation. 


Nor fo faft, interrupted he, if you 
pleafe, in your conclufions about the na- 
ture of retirement, I never meant to 
give up my right in the affections of thofe 
few I call my friends. But what has 
this to do with the general purpofe of 

retreating 
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retreating from the anxieties of bufinefs, 
the intrigues of policy, or the imperti- 
nencies of converfation ? I have lived but 
too long in a ceafelefs round of thefe 
follies. The beft part of my time hath 
been fpent /ub dio, I have ferved in all 
weathers, and in all climates, but chiefly 
in the torrid zone of: politics, where the 
paffions of: all men are on fire, and where 
fuch as have lived the longeft, and are 
thought the happieft, are fcarcely able’ 
to reconcile themfelves to the fultry air 
of the place. But this warfare is now: 
happily at an end. I have languifhed 
thefe many years for the fhade. Thanks 
to my Lord St. Ausans, and another no- 
ble lord you know of, I have now gained 
it. And itisnota fmall matter, I affure 
you, fhall force me out of this fhelter. 


Noruina is eafier, faid I, than for 
you men of wit to throw a ridicule upon 
any thing. It is but applying a quaint 
figure, or a well-turned fentence, and 

the 
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the bufinefs is done. But indeed, my 
beft friend, it gives me pain to find you 
not fo much diverting as deceiving your+ 
felf with this unfeafonable ingenuity. ‘ 
So long as thefe fallies of fancy were em- 
ployed only to enliven converfation, or 
furnifh matter for an ode or an epigram, 
all was very well, But now that you feem 
difpofed to a upon them, you muft ex- 
cuf me if ] take the matter a little more 
ferioully. To deal plainly with you, J 
come to tell you my whole mind on this 
fubject : and, to give what I have to fay 
the greater confequence with you, I muft 
not conceal from you, that I come com- 
miffioned by the excellent lord you ho-~ 
nour fo much, and have juft now men- 
tioned, to expoftulate in the freeft man- 
ner with you upon it. 


We had continued walking all this 
time, and were now alcending a fort of 
natural terras. It led to a fmall thicket, 
in the entrance of which was a feat that 

commanded 
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commanded a pleafant view of the coun- 
try, and the river. Taking me up to it, 
‘“* Well, faid he, my good friend, fince 
your purpofe in coming hither is fo kind, 
and my Lord Sr. Ausans himfelf doth 
me the honour to think my private con- 
cerns deferving his particular notice, it 
becomes me ta receive your meffage with 
refpect, and to debate the matter, fince 
you prefs it fo home upon me, with all 
pofible caJmnefs. But let us, if you 
pleafe, fit down here. You will find it 
the moft agreeable fpot JI have to treat 
you with; and the fhade we have about 
us will not, I fuppofe, at this hour, be 
unwelcome.” 


Anp now, turning himfelf to me, “ Let 
me hear from you, what there is in my 
retreat to this place, which a wife man 
‘can have reafon to cenfure, or which 
may deferve the difallowance of a friend. 
I know you come prepared with every 
argument which men of the world have 

at 
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at any time employed againft retire- 
ment; and I know your ability to give 
to each its full force. But look upon 
this fcene before you, and tell me what 
inducements I can poffibly have to quit it 
for any thing you can promife me in ex- 
change? Is there in that vaft labyrinth, 
you call the world, where fo many 
thoufands lofe themfelves in endlefs 
wanderings and perplexities, any corner 
where the mind can recollect itfelf fo 
perfectly, where it can attend to its own 
bufinefs, and purfue its proper interefts 
fo conveniently, as in this quiet and fe- 
queftered fpot? Here the paffions fub- 
fide; or, if they continue to agitate, do 
not however tranfport the mind with 
thofe feverifh and vexatious fervours, 
which diftraé& us in public life. This is 
the feat of virtue and of reafon; here I 
can fafhion my life by the precepts of 
duty and confcience; and here I have 
leifure to make acquaintance, that ac- 

quaintance 
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quaintance which elfewhere is fo rarely 
made, with the ways and works of God. 


THINK again, my friend. Doth not 
the genius of the place feize you? Do 
you not perceive a certain ferenity fteal 
in upon you? Doth not the afpect of 
things around you, the very ftillnefs of 
this retreat, infufe a content and fatisfac- 
tion, which the world knows nothing of ? 
Tell me, in a word, is there not fome- 
thing like enchantment about us? De 
you not find your defires more compofed, 
your purpofes more pure, your thoughts 
more elevated, and more active, fince your 
entrance into this fcene ?” 


Flz was proceeding in this ftrain, with 
an air of perfect enthufiafm, when I 
broke in upon him with afking, “* Whe- 
ther this was what he called debating 
the. matter calmly with me. Surely, faid 
J, this is poetry, or fomething ftill more 
extravagant. You cannot think I come 

prepared 
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prepared to encounter you in this way: - 
Iown myfelf no match for you at thefe 
weapons : which indeed are too fine for 
my Handling, and very unfuitable to my 
purpofe if they were not. The point is 
not which of us can fay the handfomeft 
things, but the truelt,.on either fide of 
the queftion. It is, as you faid, plain 
argument, and not rhetorical flourifhes, 
much lefs poetical raptures, that muft 
decide the matter in debate. Not buta 
preat deal might be faid on my fide, and, 
it may be, with mote colour of truth, 
had I the command of an eloquence pro- 
per to fet it off. 


I micnt afk, in my turn, ‘ Where is 
the mighty charm that draws you to this 
inglorious folitude, from the duties of 
bufinefs and ¢converfation, from the pro- 
per end and employment of man? How 
comes it to pafs, that this ftillnefs of a 
country landicapé, this uninftructing, 
though agreeable enough,-fcene of fields 

and 
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and waters, fhould have greater beauty 
in your eye, than flourifbing peopled towns, 
the {cenes of induftry and art, of public 
wealth and happinefs? Is not the /ub/ime 
countenance of man, fo one of your ac- 
quaintance terms it, a more delightful 
obyect than any of thefe humble beauties 
that lie before us? And are not the 
human virtues, with all their train of 
lovely and beneficial effects in fociety, 
better worth contemplating, than the 
products of inanimate nature in the field 
or wood? Where fhould we feek for 
Reason, but in the minds of men tried 
and polifhed in the fchool of civil conver- 
fation? And where hath Virtue fo 
much as a being out of the offices of 
focial life? Look well into yourfelf, I 
might fay: hath not indeed the proper 
genius of folitude affected you? Doth not 
I know not what of chagrin and difcon- 
tent. hang about you? Is there not a 
gloom upon your mind, which Carkens 
your views of human nature, and damps 

6 thofe 
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thofe chearful thoughts and {prightly 
purpofes, which friendfhip and fociety 


infpire ?” 


You fee, Sir, were I but difpofed, and. 
as able as you are, to purfue this way of 
fancy and declamation, I might conjure 
up as many frightful forms in thefe re- 
tired walks, as you.have delightful ones. 
And the. enchantment in good hands 
would, I am perfuaded, have more the 
appearance of reality. But this is not 
the way in which I take upon .myfelf to 
contend with you. 1 would hear, if you 
pleafe, what reafons, that deferve to be 
fo called, could, determine you to fo 
ftrange, and, forgive me if at prefent I 
am forced to think it, fo unreafonable a 
project, as that of devoting your health 
and years to this monaftic retirement. 
I would lay before you the arguments, 
which, I prefume, fhould move you to 
quit a hafty, perhaps an unweighed, refo- 
lution: fo improper in itfelf, fo alarming 

4 to 
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to all yqur friends, f© injurious to your. 
own intereft, and, permit me to fay, to 
the public. I would enforce all this 
with the mild perfuafiens of: a ftiend ; 
and with the wifdom, the authority of 4 
great’ perfon, to whofe opinion you owe 
a deference, and who deferves~ it too 


from’the entife love and affe@ion he 
bears you.” | 


’ My deareft friend; replied he, with an 
earneftnefs that awed, and a goodnefs 
that melted me, I am not to learn the 
affection which either you or my noble 
friend bear me. I have had too many 
proofs of it from both, to fuffer me to 
doubt it. But why will you not allow — 
me to judge of what is proper to confti- 
tute ‘my own happinefs? And why muft 
I be denied the privilege of choofing for 
inyfelf, in a matter where the different 
tafte or humour of others makes them fo 
unfit to pfefcribe to me? Yet I fubmit 
‘to thefe unequal terms; and if I cannot 

Vou. I. F _ juttify 
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jnttify the choice I have made, even in 
the way of ferious reafon and argument, 
I promife to yield myfelf to your advice 
and authority. You have taken me per- 
haps. a little unprepared and unfurnifhed 
for this conflict. 1 have not marfhalled 
my forces in form, as you feem to have 
done ;" and it may be difficult on the fud- 
den, to methodize my thoughts .in the 
manner you may poflibly expect from 
me. But come, faid he, I will do my beft 
inthis emergency. You will excufe the 
rapture which hurried me, at feteing 
out, beyond the bounds which your 
. feverer temper requires. The fubject al- 
sways fires me; and I find it difficult, in 
entering on this argument, to’ reftrain 
thofe triumphant fallies, which had better 
chave been referved for the clofe of it. . 


- Here-he paufed a little; and recol- 
‘le&ting himfelf, ‘ But firft, refumed -he, 
‘you will:take notice, that I am not at 
vall concerned in the general queftion, fo 


: much, 
’ 
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much, and, I think, fo vainly agitated, 
*s whether a life of retirement be prefer- 
able to one of action?” 1am not, I affure 
you, for unpeopling our cities, and fend- 
ing their induftrious and .ufeful inhabic- 
ants into woods and cloifters,. I acknow- 
ledge. and admire the improvements of 
arts, the conveniencies of fociety,. the 
policies of government (d]. I have no 
thought fo mad or fo filly, as that of 
wifhing to fee the. tribes of mankind dif- 
banded, their interefts and connexions 
diffolved, and themfelves turned loofe into 
a finglé and folitary exiftence. I would 
not even with to fee our courts deferted 
of their homagers, though I cannot but 


' [d] The writer of the Dialogue has thought fit to 
foften the mifanthropy of Mr. Cowtey in thid in- 
fiance. In one of his Effays he talks ftrangely. 
s¢ It. is the great boat, fays he, of eloquence and 
philofophy, that they firit congregated men difpere 
fed, united them into cities, and built up the houfes 
and the walls of cities, I with they could unravel 

‘all they-had woven, that we might have our woods 
and opr innocence again, inftead of our cafles aud our 


policies.” 
F 2 be 
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be of opinion, that an airing now and 
then at their country-houfes, and thas 
not with the view of diverting, but re« 
collecting themfelves, would prove as ufe- 
ful to their fenfe and virtue, as to their’ 
eftates. But all this, as I faid, is fo far 
from coming into the feheme of my 
ferious wifhes, that it does not fo much 
as enter into my thoughts, Let wealth 
and power, and pleafure, be as eagerly 
fought after, as they ever will be: leg 
thoufands or milhions affemble in vai¥ 
towns, for the fake of purfuing their 
feveral ends, as it may. chance, of profit, 
vanity, or amufement. All this is no- 
thing to me, who pretend, not to deter~ 
mine for other men, but to vindicate my 
own choice of this retirement. 


As much as I have been involved in 
the engagements of bufinefs, I have not 
lived thus long without looking frequent- 
ly, and fometimes attentively, into myfelf.. 
I maintain, then, that to a perfon fo 

moulded 
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moulded as I am; of the semper and turn 
of mind, which, Nature hath given nite, 
ot tbe fort of. talents, with whith educa- 
tion.or genius hath furnifhed me; and 
tafthy, of the circamptances, in which for- 
tune hath placed me; I fay, to a perfor 
fo charactered and fo fituated, rETIRE- 
menT is not only his choice, but his 
duty; is not ory what his inclination 
leads him to, but-his judgment. And 
upon thefe grounds, if you will, I venturd 
to undertake my own apology to you. saa 


Your propofal, faid I, is fair, ahd I 
¢an have no objection to clofe with you 
upon- thefe terms; only you muft take 
tare, my friend, that you do not miftake 
ér mifteprefent your own talents of 
tharaéter; a mifcarriage, which, allow 
mit. to fay, is not very rare from the par- 
tidlities which an indulged humour, tod 
éafily taken for ‘nature, is apt to create 
in us. ¥ 

7 sod 3 Or 
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-.Or what, replied he, if this humour, 
as you call it, be fo rooted as to become a 
fecond, nature? Can it, ‘in’ the. inftance 
before: iys,- be worth the pains of .cor- 
recting ?: « | ne: 
I SHOULD think fo, retyrned I, in your 
cafe. ‘But let me firft hear the judgment 
you form of yourfelf,; before 1 trouble 
you with that which J and your other 
friends make of you... 


- I canyor put think, refumed he, that 
my. fituation at prefent. myft appear very 
ridiculous. I am forced into an apology 
for my own conduét, in a very nice, affair, 
which it might become another, rather 
than myfelf, to make for me. . In order 
to this, . J am conftrained to reveal to you 
the very.fecrets, that is, the foibles and 
weakneffes, of my own. heart. I am to 
Jay myfelf open and naked before you. 
This would be an unwelcome tafk to moft 


men, 
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om 
men. : But your friendfhip, and. the con- 
fidence [ have in your affection, prevail, 
over all fcruples. . Hitherto your friend 
hath ufed the common privilege of wear- 
ing a difguife, of mafking himfelf, as.the 
poet makes his hero, in a cloud, which is 
of ufe to keep off the too near and cu- 
rious mfpection both of: friends and ene- 
mies. - But, at your bidding, it falls off, 
and yeu are now to pot in his juft pro: 
seh a and true sophia SOW, 13 


« Se 


My beit friend, orocetiléd he with: an 
air of ‘earneftnefs and recolleétion, ‘it is’ 
now above forty years that { have lived’ 
in this world: and in all the rational part! 
of that time there hath’ not, I believe, a’ 
fingle day paffed without an ardent Jong-~ 
ing for fuch “a retreat from. it, as you fee 
me at length blefled with: You have 
heard me’ repeat fome verfes, which were’ 
made ‘by-‘me fo early-as the age ‘of: 
thirteen, and in which that inclination is 
exprefiéd as ftrongly, as in any thing I 

F 4 have 
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have ever faid or written on that fub- 
ject [¢}. Hence you may guefs the pro- 
per turn and bias of my nature; which 
began fo foon, arid hath continued thus 
long, to fhew itfelf in the conftatit worke 
it of that paffion, 


Even in my. éarli¢(t years at procs 
you will hardly. imagine how uneafy can- 
ftraint of every kind was to me, and 
with what delight } broke away from the 
cuftomary fports and paftimes of that 
age, to faunter the time away by myfelf, 
or with a companion, if I could meet 
with any fuch, of my own humour. The 
fame inclination purfued me ta colleges 
where a private walk, with a baok or 
friend, was beyqnd any amufement, which, 
in shat fprightly feafon of life, 1 had- any 
acquaintance with, It is with a fond i ins 
dolgence my memory even now returns 
to thefe paft pleafures. Jt was in thofe 


td Thefe verfes a are inferted in Spe of nis Effays, 
aad i ome editions of his WOrKs. pris 
retired 
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fetired ramblings that a thoufand charm. ° 
ing perceptions and: bright ideas would 
ftream in upon me. The mofe was 
kindeft in thofe’ hours: and, | know not 
how, Philofophy herfelf would oftner 
meet me amidft thé willows of the. Cam, 
than in the formal {fchools of fcience, 
within the wails of my college, or in Py 
ese Hdpct . 


“J UNDERSTAND, faid I, the true fecret 
of that matter. You had nowcontracted 
an intimacy with the poets, and others 
of the fanciful tribe. . You was even ad- 
mitted of their company ; and it was but 
fit you fhould adopt their fentiments, and 
fpeak their language. Hence thofe day- 
dreams of /bade and filence, and I know 
not what vifions, which . tranfport- the 
tmihds of yourg then, on their entrance 
into thefe regions of Parnaffas. 


‘Yr fhould feeri then, retried he hos 


your way of ‘éxpreffing it, as if you 
ne thought 


4 
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thought this paffion for Made and filence 
was only pretended to on a principle of 
fafbion; or, at moft, was catched by the 
lovers of poetry from each other, in the 
way of /ympathy, without nature’s having 
any hand at all in the production of it. 


_ Sometuinc like that, I told him, was 
my real fentiment: and that thefe agree- 
able reveries of the old poets had done 
much hurt by being taken too ferioufly. 
Were Horace and Viren, think you, 
as much in earneft as you appear to be, 
when they were crying out perpetually 
on their favourite theme of ofium and 
feceffus, ** they, who lived and imo in a’ 
court ?” 


I pexieve, faid he, they. were,-and that. 
the fhort accounts we have. of their lives 
fhew it, thaugh a perfe¢t difmiffion from 
the court was what they could not obtain, 
or had’ hot the refolution .to infift upon. 
But pray,.upan your principles, that all. 

this 
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this is but the enchantment of example or. 
fashion, how came it to pafs, that the firft; 
feducers of the family, the old poets. 
themfelves, had fallen into thefe notions? 
They were furely no pretenders. They 
could only write from the heart. And 
methinks it were more candid, as well as- 
more. reafonable, to account for this 
paffion, which hath fo conftantly thewn 
itfelf in their fucceffors, from the fame 
reafon. It is ‘likely indeed, and fo much 
I can. readily allow, that the early read- 
ing of the poets might -contribute. fomen 
thing to confirm and ‘irengthen my. natu- 


ral bias ALY. 


| Bur let “the matter reft’ ‘for the pre- 
fent." I would now, go on with the de-. 
tail of my own life and ‘experience, fo 


tf) fe pee fays ie, +( {peaking of ‘the poets) 

it was the immature and immoderate love of .them,, 

which ftampt firft, or rather engraved, the characters 

in me: they were like letters cut in the bark of a; 

young tree, which with the tree ftill grow propor- 
tionably.” [E/ay on bim/elf,] 

proper, 
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proper, as 1 think, to convince you that 
what I am pleading for is the refult of 
nature. | 
. was faying how agreeably my youth 
pafied in thefe reveries, if you will have 
it fo, and efpecially inter /ylvas academi : 
Dura fed emovere loco me tempora grato, 
. Civilifque rudem belli tulit zftus in arma, 
You know the confequence. This civil 
turmoil drové me from the fhelter of re- 
tirement into the heat and buftle of Iife ; 
from thofe ftudies which, as you fay, 
had enchantéd. my youth, into bufinefs 
and action of all forts. I lived in the 
world: I converfed familiarly with the 
great. A change like this, one would 
fuppofe, were enough to undo the pre- 
jidices of education. But thé very re- 
verfe happened. The further I engaged, 
and the longer I continued in this fcene,: 
the greater my impatience was of retir- 
ing fromit, | | 


Bur 
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But you will fay, my old vice: was 
nourifhed in me by living in the neigh- 
bourhood of books and letters [g}. I 
was yet in the fairy land of the Mufes; 
and, under thefe circumftances, it was no 
wonder that neither arms nor bufinefs, 
nor a court, could prevent the mind from 
returning to its old bias. All this may 
be true. And yet, I think, if that court 
had contained many fuch perfons as fome 
I knew in it, neither the diftractions of 
bufinefs on the one hand, nor the blan- 
difhments of the Mufe on the other, 
could have difpofed me to leave it. But 
there were fey Lorp Fatxtanps— 
And unhappily my admiration of that no- 
bleman’s worth and honour [4] created 

an 

fe]. s¢ When the civil war broke out, his [Mr. 

Cow.ex’s] affection to the king’s caule drew 

him to Oxford, as foon as it began to be the chief 

feat of the royal party.” Dr. Sprar’s life of 
him.] 

[4] Dr. Sprar tells us in ds ifs, ‘* That, during 
his refidence at Oxford, he had the qatire friendfhip 

of 


- 
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an. invincible averfion to the, reft, who 
had little refemblance of his virtues. 


I wourp not,.be thought, faid I, to 
detract from fo accomplifhed a character 
as that of the Lord Farxianp; but 
furely. there was fomething in his no- 
tions of honour— 


“Nor 4 word, interrupted he eagerly, 
that may but feem to throw a fhade on 
a virtue the brighteft and pureft that 
hath done honour. to thefe later ages.— 
But 1 turn from a fubjeét that interefts 
me too much, and would lead me too far. 
Whatever attractions theré might bei in 


of my Lord Wisepdest one of the Saal chad 
taries of ftate, That affe€tion was contraéed by the 
agreement of their learning and manners. For you 
may remember, Sir, [addrefling himfelf to Mr, 
M. CuirFrorp] we have often heard Mr. Cowrey 
admire him, not only for the profoundnefs of his 
knowledge, which was applauded by all the world, 
but more efpecially for thofe qualities which he him- 
felf more regarded, for bis generofity of mind, and bis 
neglee? of the vain pomp of human greatne/t.”? 

fuch 
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Such a place, and in fuch friendjbips, the 
Aniquity of the times foon forced me from 
them, Yet I had the lefs reafon to com- 
plain, as my next removal was into the 
family of fo beneficent a patron as the 
Lord Jermyn, ‘and into the court of fo 
accomplifhed a princefs as the Quezn 
Moruer. 


_. My refidence, you know, was now for 
‘many years in France; a country, which 
‘piques itfelf on all the refinements of 
civility. Here the world was to appear 
to me in its faireft form, and, it was not 
doubted, would put on all its charms to 
wean me from the love of a ftudious re- 
‘tired life. 1. will not fay 1 was difap- 
pointed in this expectation. All that 
the elegance of polifhed manners could 
contribute to make fociety attractive, was 
to be found in this new fcene.’ My fitu- 
ation, befides, was fuch, that I came tor 
have a fort of familiarity with greatnefs, 
Yet hall I confefs my inmoft fentiments 

) gener 
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of this {plendid life to you? I found it 
empty, fallacious, and even difgufting: 
The outfide indeed was fair, But to 
me, who had an opportunity of looking 
it through, nothing could be more de- 
formed and hateful. - All was ambition, 
intrigue, and falfehood. Every one intent 
on his own fchemes, frequently wicked, 
always bafe and felfifh, Great profef- 
fions of honour, of friendfhip, and of 
duty ; ‘but all ending in low views and 
fordid praétices.. No truth, no fincetity-: 
without which, converfation is but words; 
and the polifh of manners, the idleft 
foppery. , | 


Surgty, interpofed I; this picture mutt 
be overcharged. Frailties and imper- 
fe€tions, no doubt, there will be in all 
focietieg of men, efpecially where there 
_is room for competition in their purfuits 
of honour and intereft. But your idea 
of a court is that of a den, of thieves, - 
gniy better dreffed, and more civilized. 

4 THat 
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~ Har however, faid he, is the idea 
under which truth obliges me to repre- 
fent it. Believe me, ] have been long 
enough acquainted with that country, to 
give you a pretty exact account of its in- 
habitants. Their fole bufinefs is, to fol- 
Jow the humour of the prince, or of his 
favourite, to fpeak the current language, 
to ferve the prefent turn, and to cozen 
one another. In fhort, their virtue is, ci- 
vility; and their fenfe, cunning. You 
will guefs now, continued he, how. un- 
eafy I muft be in fuch company; I, wha 
cannot lie, though it were to make a 
friend, or ruin an enemy; who have 
been taught to bear no refpect to any 
but true wifdom ; and; whether it be na- 
ture or education, could never endure 
(pardon the foolifh boaft) that hypocrify 
fhould ufurp the honours, and triumph 
in the fpoils of virtue. 


Vor. I. G Nay 
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Nay further, my good friend, (for I 
muft tell you all I know of myéelf, 
though it expofe me ever fo much to 
the charge of folly, or even vanity) I 
was not born for courts and general con- 
verfation. Befides the unconquerable 
averfion I have to knaves and fools 
(though thefe laft, but that they are 
commonly knaves too, I could bring my- 
felf to tolerate); befides this uncourtly 
humour, I have another of fo odd a kind, 
that I almoft want words to exprefs my- 
felf intelligibly to you. It is a fort of 
capricious delicacy, which occafions a 
wide difference in my eftimation of 
thofe characters, in which the world 
makes no diftinction. It is not enough 
to make me converfe with eafe and 
pleafure with a man, that I fee no 
notorious vices, or even obferve fome 
confiderable virtues in him. His good 
qualities muft have a certain grace, 
and even his fenfe muft be of a cer- 
rj tain 


7 
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tain turn, to give mea relifh of his con- 
verfation. 


I szg you fmile at this talk, and am 
aware how fantaftic this f{queamifhnefs 
muft appear to you. But it is with men 
and ‘manners,. as with the forms and af- 
pects of natural things. A thoufand ob- 
jects recal ideas, and excite fenfations i in 
my mind, which feem to be not -per- 
ceived, or not heeded, by other men. 
The look of a country, the very fhading 
of a landfkip, fhall have a fenfible effect 
on me, which they, who have as good 
eyes, appear to make no account of. It 
is juft the fame with the charaéters of 
men. I conceive a difguft at fome, anda 
fecret regard for others, whom many, I 
believe, would eftimate juft alike. And 
what is worfe, a long and general conver- 
fation hath not been able to cure me of 
this foible. I queftion, faid he, turning 
himfelf to me, but, if I was called upon 
to yatien the reafons of that entire af- 

Ga fection, 
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-_fe&tion, which knits me to my beft friend, 
they would be refolved at laft into a 
fomething, which they, who love him 
perhaps.as well, would have no idea of, 


Hy faid this in a-wey that difarmed 
me, or I had it in my. mind to have ral- 
lied bim. on his doctrine of occult qua- 
kisies and unintelligible forms. I therefore 
contented myfelf wish faying, that I muft 
not_ hear him go aon at this ftrange rate; 
and afked him if ig was posible he could 
fuffer himéfelf to be biaffed, in an affair of 
this moment, by fuch whimfies? 


brinas whimfies, refamed he; had a 
realeffect. Bus confder further, the-end. 
lefs impertinencies. of converfation; the 
diffipation, and lof of time; the diver- 
fion. of the mind from ‘all that. is. truly 
ufeful or inftru@tive, from what a rea- 
fonable man would or fhould delight in : 
add to. thefe, the vexations of bufinefs; 
the flavery of dependence, the difcour- 

tefies 
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tefies of fome, the proffer ‘injuries ‘of 
others; the danger, or the fcorn, to which 
virtue is continually fubject; in fhort, 
the knavery, or folly, or malevolenre, 
of all around you;-and tell.me, if any 
thing but the unhappy times, and.a ‘fenfe 
of duty, could have detained aman of my 
temper and principles fo long in a ftution 
of life fo very uneafy and difgufting to 
me. ss 


* Noruine is eafier, faid J, than to exe 
aggtrate the inconveniencies of any fiti- 
ation. The world and the court have 
doubtlefs theirs. But you feem to forget 
qne particular; that the unbappy times 
you {peak of, and the ftate of the court, 
were an excufe for part of the difagree- 
able circumftances you have mentioned, 
The face of things is now altered, ‘The 
ftorm is over. A calm has fucceeded, 
And why fhould nog you take the benefit 
of picts halcyon days, in whjch fo many 

G 3 others 
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others have found their eafe, and even en- 
joyment? 


Tuese halcyon days, returned he, are 
not, alas! what unexperienced men are 
ready to reprefent them. The fame 
vices, the fame follies, prevail ftill, and 
are even multiplied and enflamed by pro- 
fperity. . A fuffering court, if any, might 
be expected to be the feedplot of vir- 
tues. But, to fatisfy your fcruples, I have 
even made a trial of thefe happier times. 
All I withed to myfelf from the hap- 
pieft, was but fuch a return for my paft 
fervices, as might enable me to retire 
with decency. Such a return I feem not 
to have merited. And I care not at this 
time of day to wafte more of my preci. 
ous time in deferving a better treatment. 


Your day, faid J, is not fo far fpent, as 
to require this hafty determination. Be- 
fides, if this be all, the world may be apt 

to 
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to cenfure your retreat, as the effect: of 
chagrin and difappointment. 


His colour rofe, as I faid this. The 
world, refumed he, will cenfure as it fees 
fit, I muft have leave at length to 
judge for myfelf in what fo effentially 
concerns my own happinefs. Though if 
ever chagrin may be pleaded as a reaw 
fon for retirement, perhaps nobody had 
ever a better right than I have to plead 
it. You know what hath happened of 
late, to give me adifguft to courts. You 
know the view I had in my late come- 
dy [2], and the Sn had to expect 

that 


[#] The cutter of Coleman-freet; the occafion and 
purpofe of which was this: At the Reftoration, 
there was nota fet of men more troublefome to the 
miniftry than the cavalier officers; amongft whom 
had crept in all the profligate of broken fortunes, 
to fhare in the merits and rewards of that name. 
Cow sy writ this comedy to unmatk thefe wretches, 
and might reafonably pretend to fome thanks for it. 
But, contrary to expectation, this very attempt raifed 
aftorm againft him even at court, which beat vio- 

G4 lently 
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that ic would not be ill taken. But you 
know too the iffue of that attempt. And 
fhould J, after this experience of courtly 
gratitude, go about ta folicit their fa- 
voutra.t - 


” Bur, to let you ye shat J am 1 fwayed 
by better motives than thofe of chagrin, 
1 fhall not conceal from you what I am 
proud enough to think of my TALENTS, 


as well as Sempre, 


THERE are but two forts of men, 
purfued he, that fhould think -of living 
ina court, however it be that’ we fee ani- 
mals of all forts, clean and unclean, enter 
into it. 


Tux one is of thofe ftrong and active 
fpirits that are formed for bufinefs, 
whofe ambition reconciles them to the 
buitle of life, and whofe capacity fits 


lently upon him, See his preface to that play in the 
later editions in 8va,. 
| them 
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them for the difcharge of its fundtions. 
Thefé, efpecially. if of noble birth and 
good. fortunes,‘ are defined to fill:the, firtt 
offices in a ftate; and if, peradventures 
they add virtue to. their other parts and, 
qualities, are the bleffings of the..age 
they live in. Some few fuch there have 
been in former times; and the ptéfent, it 
may be, is not wholly without them, |. 


Tue oTHeR fort, are what one may 
properly enough call, if the phrafe were 
not fomewhat. uncourtly, the mos oF 
courts; they, who have vanity or 
avarice without ambition, or ambition 
without talents. Thefe, by affiduity, good 
luck, and. the help .of their vices (for 
they would fcorn to earn advancerhent, 
if it were to be had, by any worthy 
practices), may in ‘time fucceed to the 
lower pofts in a government; and toge- 
ther make up that fhowey, fervile, felith 
crowd, we dignify with the name of 


COURT. 
Now, 
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Now, though I think too juftly of my- 
felf to believe I am qualified to enter 
into the former of thefe lifts, you may 
conclude, if you pleafe, that I am too. 
proud to brigue for an admiffion into the 
latter. 1 pretend not to great abilities 
of any kind; but let me prefume a little 
in fuppofing, that I may have fome too 
good to be thrown away on fuch com 


pany. 


Hereg, my lord, the unufual freedom, 
and even indecency, of Mr. Cowtgy’s 
invective. againft courts, tranfported me 
fo far, that I could not forbear turning 
upon him with fome warmth. Surely, 
faid I, my friend is much changed from 
what I always conceived of him. This 
heat of language, from one of your can- 
dour, furprifes me equally with the 
injuftice of it. It is fo far from calm 
reafoning, that it wants but little, me- 
thinks, of downright railing, I be- 

lieve» 
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lieve, continued J, that I think more 
highly, that is, more juftly, of Mr. 
CowLzy in every refpect, than he al- 
lows himfelf to do. Yet I fee not that 
either his time, or his talents, would be 
mifemployed in the fervices he fo much 
undervalues. Permit me to fay, your re- 
fentment hath carried you too far; and 
that you do not enough confider the 
friends you left at court, or the noble 
lord that wifhes your return thither, 


I po, faid he haftily, confider both. 
But, with: your leave, fince I am forced 
to defend myfelf againift an ignominious 
charge, I muft do myfelf the right to 
affume what I think belongs to me. 
J repeat it; I have long thought my time 
Joft in the poor amufements and vanities 
of the great world, and have felt an 
impatience to get into a quiet fcene, 
where, flender as my talents are, I might 
employ them to better purpofe. 

Any 


e 
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Anp think not, proceeded he, that I 
am carried to this choice by any thing fo 
frivolous as the idlenefs of a poetical 
fancy. Not but the Mufe, which hath 
been the darling of my youth, may de- 
ferve to be the companion of my riper 
age. For I am far from renouncing an 
art, which, unprofitable as it hath ever 
been to me, is always entertaining: and 
when employed, as I mean it fhall be, in 
other fervices than thofe by which a 
voluptuous court feems willing to difgrace 
it, I fee not what there is’ in this amufe- 
ment of poetry, for the fevereft cenfor of 
life and manners to take offence at. Yet 
ftill I intend it for an amufement. My 
ferious occupations will be very differents 
fuch as you, my friend, cannot difapprove, 
and fhould encourage. But I have open- 
ed to you my intentions more than once, 
and need not give you the trouble at this 
time to hear me explain them, 


You 
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You mean, interpofed I, to apply 
yourfelf to natural and religious inqui- 
ries. Your defign is commendable; and 
I would not diffuade you from it. But 
what fhould hinder your purfuing this 
defign as well in fociety as in this foli- 
tude? 


Wuart, at court, returned he, where 
the only object, that all men are in queft 
of, is Gain; and the only deity they ac- 
knowledge, rortune? Or fay thatfuch 
idolatries did not prevail, there, how 
fhall the mind be calm enough for fo 
fublime inquiries? or where, but in this 
{cene of genuine nature, is there an op- 
portunity to indulge inthem? Here, if 
any where, is the obfervation of the 
poet verified, Deus EST QUODCUNQUE 
vives, Look round, my friend, on this 
florid earth, on the various claffes of 
animals that inhabit, and the countlefs 

vegetable 
5 
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vegetable tribes that adorn it. Here ig 
the proper {chool of wifdom, 

And this our life, exempt from public 

haunt, | 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 

_ning brooks, 
Sermons in ftones, and good in every 
thing [4]. 

InFINITE are the ufes, continued he, 
which would refult from this method of 
applying experiment and obfervation to 
Natural Science. 1 have taken occafion, 
you know, to offer a flight fketch of 


[a] Suaxesprar, As you like it, A. IDS. 1— 
There is a quaintnefs in thefe lines of the great 
poet, which however are not unlike fome of Mr. 
Cowey’s addreffed to J, Evaryng, Efq. 
Where does the wifdom and the pow’r divine, 
Jn a more bright and {weet reflexion thine? 
Where do we finer ftrokes and colours fee 
Of the Creator’s real poetry, 
_ Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day’s volume of the book # 
If we could open and intend our eye, 
We all, like Mo/és, thould efpy, 
Ev'n in a Buf, theradiant Deity. irene 
them 
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them to the Public very lately [/}. Bue 
the principal I would draw from it to 
myfelf fhould be, to inure the mind to 
jut conceptions of the divine nature; 
that fo; with the better advantage, I 
might turn myfelf to the awful ftudy of 
his Word. And here, my friend, I am 
fenfible how much I may expect to be 
animated by your zeal, and enlightened 
by your inftruction. In the mean times 
I pretend to poffefs fome qualities, which, 
if rightly applied, may not be unfuitable 
to fo high an undertaking. I feel myfelf 
impelled by an eager curiofity: I have 
much patience, and fome fkill in making 
experiments. I may even be allowed to 
boaft of a readinefs in the learned lan- 
guages; and am not without a tincture of 
fuch other ftudies, as the fuccefsful pro- 
fecution of pxysics, and ftill more of 
DIVINITY, requires. You may further 


{/] In the prerace to his Propoftion for the ad- 
vancement of experimental philofophy, firlk printed in 
1661. See the edition in 240, Lond. for H. Her- 
ringham. / 
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impute to me, if you pleafe, an ingenu- 
ous love of truth, and an ordinary degre¢ 
of judgment to difcern it. 


Turse, concluded he, are the Ta+ 
Lents, of which I fpoke to you fo 
proudly; and with the help of thefe 
(efpecially if you allow me one other, the 
power of communicating what I may 
chance to learn of natural or divine 
things), I might hope to render a better 
account of this folitude, than of any em- 
ployments I could reafonably afpire to, in 
the world of menand of bufinefs. 


He faid this, with an air of folemnity, 
which left me a little at a lofs what to 
reply to him, when he relieved my per- 
plexity by adding, ** but, though there 
was nothing of all this in the cafe, and 
my zeal for promoting knowledge in this 
private way, were as lightly to be ac- 
counted of, as that, which led me to pro- 
pofe the more extenfive {cheme I before 

mentioned, 
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mention, : probably...will be, yet what 
fhonid draw me from this leifure of a 
learned retirement? For though I pleafe 
myfelf. with the profpect of doing fome 
public fervice by my. ftudies, yet need I 
blufh to ‘own to my learned friend, the 
fondnefs I should ftill haye. for them, 
enjoyment? Yes, let me open my whole 
foul to you. ‘I have ever delighted 1 in 
letters, and haye. even found them, what 
the “world is well enough content they 
Should be, their gwn reward. I doubp, 
if this language would be underftood in 
all companies. And Jet others {peak as 
they find. But to me the year would 
drag heayily,. and life itfelf.be no life, if 
it were, not quickened by thefe i hilt 
Desir 


weep, were it oaly foi the very 
quiet and indolesce of mind, which re- 
‘tivement promifes,. why fhouid I be envied 
Vou. I. H this 
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this. calm in the decline of a. troubled 
life? —But let the Mufe fpeak for me: 
4 After long toils and voyages in vain, 
This quiet’ port let my toft veffel gain; 
.. Of heav’nly reft this éarneft to me lend, 
Let my life fleep, and learn to love her end.” 


‘Awv' what if they, who have not the 
‘means of enjoying this ref, fubmit to the 
drudgery ‘of bufinefs? 1s that a reafon 
for me to continue in it, who have made 
‘my fortune, even to the extent of my 
wifhes? I fee you fmile at this, boaft. 
‘But where would you have me ftop in 
‘my defires; or what is it you would have 
me underftand by the myfterious lan- 
‘guage of making a fortune? Is it two 
‘-hundred'a year, or four, or a thoufand? 
‘Say, where fhall we fix, or what limits 
will you undertake to prefcribe to the 
vague and fhifting notion of a compe- 
tency? Or, fhall we own the truth at 
once, that every thing is a competency 
which a man is contented. to live upon, 

| and 
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“and that ‘therefore it varies only, as his 
defires are mare or lefs: contracted ?. 


To talk at any. phon crate of a man’s 
fortune, is furely to expofe one’s felf to 
the ridicule,. which the .philofopher, you 
know, threw, on the reftlefs humour. of 
king Pyrrhus. ’Tis whim, chimera, mad- 
nefs, or what you will, except fober rea- 
fon and common fenfe. Yet ftill the 
world cries, ‘* What! fit down with a pit- 
tance, when the ways. of honour and 
fortune are open to you? take up with 
what may barely fatisfy, when you have 
fo fair a chance for affluence, and ever 
fuperfluity °72 


Aas! and will that-affuence, then; 
more than fatisfy? or can it be worth the 
while to labour, for a fuperfluity? 


"Tis true the violence of the times, in 
which is was my fortune to bear ‘a part, 
had left me bare and unprovided even 

Hi 2 of 
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-of thofe moderate accommodations, which 
my edtcation and breeding might de- 
mand, and which a parent’s piety had 
indeed bequeathed: to me. it was but 
“fitting then 1 fhould ftrive to repair this 
fofs; and the rather, as my honeft fervices 
“gave me leave to hope for a fpeedy repa- 
ration. And thus far I was ‘contented 
to try my fortune in the court, though at 
the expencé of much uneafy” attendance 
and folicitation. But, feeing that this 
affiduity was without effect, and that the 
bounty of two excellent perfons, (m] hath 
now fet me above the necellity of con- 
tinuing it, what madnefs. were At, #O ¢m- 
bark again 

“$F luSibus in. mess et sempeftatibus ushis ?” 
Se that if you will needs ‘be ¢ | Grging mre 
with the ceafelefs exhortation of ‘ 
- [wm] Dry Sraaw dels ns, “ That--be- pad: ob- 
bese a plentiful eftate by the fayqur of my Lord 

T. ALBans, and the bounty of my lord duke of 
ee Pere Life.) ° 


“I, 
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. “1, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat: I pede 
’ faufto, Lat 

Grandia latarus meritorum premia:—’ 

I muft take leave to remind you of the 
fage reply that was made to it. It was, 
you know,. by an old foldier, who found 
himfelf exa@ly in my fituation. The 
purfe, which he had loft by one acci- 
dent, he had recovered by another. - The 
conclufion was, that he had no mind, in 
this different ftate of affairs, to turn ad- 
venturer again, and expofe himfelf to the 
fame perilous encounters : 

“ Poft hec ille catus, sper RUSTI= 

cus, Ibit, : 

Ibit eo, que yis QUI ZONAM PERDIDIT, 

inquit.” 

In one word, my friend, I am happy 
here, as you fee me, in my little farm, 
which yet is large enough to anfwer all 
my real neceffities; and Ai am not in the 
humour of him in the fable [x], to 


[«} Meaning {be true bifory of Don Quyixote ; 
in which poos Sescho Pasca is drawn inte all ad- 
H 3 fil] 
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fill my head with vifions, and {pend a 
wretched life in queft of the flying ifland. 


~ Anp now, added he, you have before 

you in one view the principal reafons 
that have determined me to this retreat. 
I might have enlarged on each more co- 
pioufly; but I know to whom I fpeak: 
and perhaps to fuch a one I might even 
have {pared a good deal of what I have 
now been offering, from the feveral con- 
fiderations of my TEMPER, TALENTS, and 
SITUATION. 


Here he ftopped. And now, my 
lord, it came to my turn to take the lead 
in this controverfy. There was indeed 
an ample field before me. And, if the 
Other fide of the queftion afforded moft 
matter for wit and declamation, mine 
had all the advantages of good fenfe and 
found reafon. The fuperiority was fo 


ventures, by the promife of his dnight, to reward 
him in-due time, with the government of an ifand, 


3 apparent, 
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apparent, and my victory over him, in 
point of argument, fo fure, that I thought 
it needlefs and ungenerous to prefs him 
on every article of his defence, in which 
he had laid himfelf open to me. 


Your lordfhip hath, no doubt, ob- 
ferved with wonder and with pity, the 
ftrange fpirit that runs through every 
part of it: the confined way of thinking, 
which hath crept upon him; the cynical 
feverity, he indulges againft courts; the 
importance he would fometimes affume 
to his own character; the peevifh turn of 
mind, that leadsypim to take offence at 
the lighter follés and almoft excufable 
vices of the great; in fhort, the refent- 
ment, the pique, the chagrin, which one 
overlooks in the hopelefs fuitor, or hun- 
gry poet, but which are very ugaccount- 
able in one of Mr. Cowxey’s condition 
and fituation, ie Ad Pease 


H 4 Here 
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‘Here then, my lord, was a fair occa- 
fion for a willing adverfary. But I {pared 
the infirmities of my friend. I judged it 
beft, too, to keep him in temper, and 
avoid that heat of altercation, which muft 
have arifen from touching thefe indif- 
cretions, as they deferved. Your lord- 
fhip fees the reafon I had for confining 
my reply to fuch parts of his apology, as 
bore the faireft thew of argument, and 
might be encountered without offence. 


Wuen he had ended; therefore, with 
fo formal a tecapitulation of his difs 
courfe, I thought it net amifs to follow 
him in his own train; and, diffembliig the 
juft exceptions ¥ had- to his vindication 
in other refpects, “* You have proceeded, 
faid I, in a very diftin@ method, and 
have faid as much, I believe, on the fub- 
ject, as fo bad acaufe would admit. But 
if this indeed be all you have to allege, 
for fo uncommon a fancy, you muft not 


think 
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think it ftrange, if Ipromounce it, with. 
. out feruple, very infufficient for pots 


purpofe. 


For, to give your feveral pleas a 
diftin& examination, what is that Tem- 
PER, let me afk, on’ which you infift fo 
much, but a. wayward humour, which 
your true judgment fhould correct and 
controul by the higher and more im- 
portant regards of duty? Every man is 
born with forme prevailing propenfity or 
other, which, if left to itfelf, and indulged 
beyond certain bounds, would grow to be 
very injurious to himfelf and fociety. 
There is fomething, no doubt, amufing in 
the notion of retirement. The very word 
implies eafe and quiet, and felf-enjoy- 
ment. And who doubts, that in the 
throng and buftle of life, moft men are 
fond to image to themfelves, and even to 
with for a fcene of more compofure and 
tranquillity? Ic is juft as natural as that 
the labourer fhould long for his te 
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at night; or that the foldier, amidft the 
duft. and heat of a fummer’s march, 
fhould wifh for the conveniencies of 
fhade and fhelter. But what wild work 
would it make, if thefe fo natural defres 
fhould be immediately gratified? if the 
labourer fhould quit his plow, and the 
foldier his arms, to throw themfelves into 
the firft fhade or thicket that offered re- 
frefhment? All you have therefore faid 
on this article can really ftand for no- 
thing in the eye of fober reafon, what- 
ever figure it may: make in the drefs of 
your eloquence [0]. The inconveniencies 
of every ftation are to be endured from 
the obligations of duty, and on account 
{] Loxrp Bacon gives another account of this 
matter.—‘* As for the privatenefs of life of con- 
templative men, it is a theme fo common to extol 
a private life, not taxed with fenfuality and floth, in 
comparifon, and to the difadvantage of a civil life, 
for fafety, liberty, pleafure, and dignity, as so max 
bandleth it, but baxdleth it well: fach a confonancy 
it hath to men’s conceits in the expreffing, and to 
men’s confents in the allowing.” [ddv. of Learzing, 

Book I.J , 
of 
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of the fervices one is. bound to render to 
himfelf and his country. 


True, replied he, if it appeared to be 
one’s duty, or even intereft, to continue 
in that ftation, But what principle of 
confcience binds me to a flavifh depend- 
ence at court? or what intereft, public 
or private, can be an equivalent for 
wearing thefe chains, when I have it in 
my power to throw them off, and redeem 
myfelf into a ftate of liberty? 


Wuart Interef, do you afk, returned I? 
Why that great and extenfive one, which 
fociety hath in an honeft and capable 
man’s continuing to bear a part in public 
affairs. For as to inducements of another 
kind, I may find occafion hereafter to 
prefs them upon you more feafonably. 
Confider well with yourfelf, what would 
the confequence be, if all men of honour 
and ability were to act upon your princi- 
Be What a world would this be, if 

knaves 
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knaves and fools only had the mamage- 
ment in their hands, and all the virtuous 
and wife, as it were by common confent, 
were to withdraw from it? Nay, the 
iffue would even be fatal to themfelvess 
and they would prefently find it impofii- 
ble to tafte repofe, even in their: ‘c= 
fanftuary of retirements ae I ENP s. 


Sma.u need, replisd -he, to terrify 
one’s‘felf with fuch-appréhenfions. The 
virtuous, at leaft they who pafs for fuch, 
will generally have ambition enough to 
keep them in the road of public employ- 
ments, ‘ So long as there 4re fuch things 
as riches and honours, courts will never 
be unfurnifhed of fuitors, even from 
among the tribes of lettered and vir- 
tuous men. The defperately bad, at 
feaft, will never have the field left entire- 
Jy to themfelves. And after all, the in- 
tereft of men in office is, in the main, fo 
providentially conneéted with fome re- 
gard to the rules of honour and con- 

{cience, 
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fcience, that there is feldom any danger 
‘that matters thould come to -extremities 
under the worj?. adminiftration. And I 
doubt this is all we are to expedt, or at 
Jeaft to reckon upon with affurance, 
sander the very def. | 


But my anfwer is more dire&t. It is not 
for your little friend to think of getting 
a feat in the cabinet-council, or of con- 
ducting the great affairs of the ftate. He 
‘knows himfelf to be as unfit for thofe 
high trufts, as he is incapable of afpiring 
to them. Befides, he does not allow 
himfelf to doubt of their being dif- 
‘charged with perfect ability, by the 
‘great perfons, who now fill them. He, 
at leaft, who occupies the foremolt place 
-of authority, is, by the allosvance of all, 
‘to be paralleled with awy that the wifeft 
“prince hath’ ever advanced to that fta- 
tion [p]. And when fo confummate a 
1 pilot 
“{p) The juftnefs of this encomium on Lord 
*Crarenvon will hardly be difputed by any man, 


“whofe opinion is worth regarding.—What pity, Y 
that 
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“pilot fits at the helm, it’ feems a matter 
of little moment-by what hands the veffel 
of the commonwealth is navigated. 


that Mr, Cow.ey’s connexions with fome perfons, 
indevoted ‘to the excellent Chancellor, kept him ata 
diftance from a man, fo congenial to himfelf, and 
for whom he could not but entertain the highelt 
~efteem! ‘The Chancellor, thoygh he could not be 
€xpedted to take him out of the hands of his old 
patrons, feems, yet, to have been generous enough 
to Mr. Cowxey, not to refent thofe connexions ; 
as may be gathered from the handfome teftimony 
paid to his merit, in the Continuation ¢f the Hiflory of 
his own Life. Speaking of B. Jounson, he fays— 
‘** He [Ben Jounson] was the beft judge of, and 
fitteft to prefcribe rules to, poetry and poets, of any 
man who had lived with, or before him, or fince; 
If Mr. Cowiey bad not made a fight beyond all 
men; with that modefty yet, to afcribe much of this, 
to the example and Jearning of Ben Jounson.”— 
Among the other infelicities of men-of genius, ong 
is, and not the leaft, that it rarely happens to them 
to have the choofing of the perfons, to whom they 
would moft with to be obliged. The fenfibility of 
their gratitude being equal to their other parts and 
virtues, the man, whofe favour they chance firft to 
‘ experience, is fare of their conftant fervices and ate 
tachment through life, how ftrongly foever their inte- 
reft, and even theirjudgment, may draw another way. 


I covzn 


. “I coup not agree Nie him in 1 this 
concluding remark, and much lefs in the 
Aigh-flown encomium which introduced 
it [q}. But, waving thefe leffer matters, 
I contented myfelf with obferving, ** That 
let him put what glofs he would on this 
humour of declining civil bufinefs, jt muft 
needs be confidered by all unbiaffed _per- 
fons, as: highly prejudicial to public or- 
der and. government; that, if good men 
would not be employed, the bad muft; 

and that, to fay the leaft, the caufe of 
Aearning and virtue mutt fuffer exceedingly 
in the eyes of men, when they fee thofe 
very qualities, which alone can render 
‘us ufeful to the world, aie us to fly 
from i | 


For as to the plea, continued I, of em- 
ploying them to better: purpofe in the 


{7} The reader is not to forget, that Mr. ie 
is writing to the Lord St, Avzaws, and was, at 
this time, chaplain to the dake of Buexrncuam. 

wey 
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way of private and folitary coNTEMPLA- 
rion, 1 can hold it for little better than 
enthpfiafm. Several perfons, I know, 
would give it a worfe name, and fay, as 
“Tacitus fomewhere does, that it ferves 
only for a fpecious cover to that loye of 
‘eafe and felf-indulgence, which he will 
have to be at the bottom of fuch pre- 
tences [7]. But even with the beft con- 
ftruction the matter was capable of, he 
‘could never, I infifted, juftify that plea 
to the underftandings of prudent and 
knowing men. We allow the obfcure 
pedant to talk high of the dignity of his 
office, and magnify, as much as he 
pleafes, the importance of his fpecula- 
tions. Such “an indulgence ferves to 
keep him in humour with himfelf, and 
may be. a means to convert a low and 
Lie} Fngegiany illutire -alticribus -Aadis juvenis 
admodum dedit: non, ut PLERIQUE, UT NOMINE 
-MAGNIFICO SEGNE OTIUM VELARET, fed quo 
firmior adverfus fortuita rempublicam capefleret.” 
[Hif.1V. 5.]—Part of the fine charaMer. given us 


of Hatvip:us Priscus. 


2 plodding 
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plodding geniusto the only ufe of :whith 
it is capable. Bue for a man. of :expes 
rience in affairs, and'who is qualified to 


fhine in them, to’ hold this language, is 
very SoA Ge 


I saw with what impatience he’ heard 
me, and therefore ‘took care to add, *”Ti¢ 
true, the ftudies to which you would de- 
vote yourfelf, ‘aré’ the nobleft in the 
world of {ciente.. ' For Divinity, the very 
name fpeaks its elogiumn. And the coun: 
tenance which his majefty is pleafed, 
in “his true wifdom; to give to: satural 
etence, matt be thought to ennoble that 
branch of learning beyond all others, that 
are tnerely of human confideration,’ Yet 
Rill, my friend, what need of taking thefe 
ftudies out of the: ‘hands of thoft, ‘to 
whom they are properly intrufted 2? Re- 
figion is very fafe'in the boforn of “the 
national church. And queftions of natural 
{cience will doubtlefs. be cfisieualy clear- 

Vou. I. ogee I ed 
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ed and ventilated in the New Society [s]s 
and in the fchools of our Univerfities. Ic 
could never be his majefty’s intention to 
_ thin his court, for the fake of furnifhing 
ftudents in natural philofophy. 


_ Awp can you then, interpofed he, in 
your concern for what you very impro- 
perly call my interefts, allow yourfelf to 
{peak fo coolly of the great interefts of 
natural and divine truth? Is religion a 
trade, to: be confined to the craftfmen ? Or, 
are fellows of colleges and of the Royal 
Society, if fuch we are to have, the only 
perfons: concerned to adore God in the 
wonders of his creation? Pardon me, my 
friend: I. know you mean nothing lefs ; 
but the ftrange indifference of your 
phrafé | PPS me to this expoftulation. 


“You warm yourfelf, refumed I, too 
haftily, My defign was oy to fuggett, 


Ue) Tae ROYAL SOCIETY 5. hot yet inftitated, 
but much talked of at this time. 


that 
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that as there are certain orders of men 
appointed for the fole purpofe of ftudy- 
ing divinity, and advancing philofophy, 
I did not fee that a man of bufinefs was 
obliged to defert his proper ftation for 
the fake of passers 


I suspect, faid he,. there may be 
fome equivocation wrapped up in that 
word obliged. All I know is, that I thall 
{pend my time more innocently, at leatt ; 
and, I prefume to think,..more ufefully 
in thofe ftudies, than in that flippery 
Station, if it may deferve to be called one, 
of court-favour and dependance. And 
if I extended the obfervation to many 
others, that are fond to.-take up their 
refidence in thefe quarters, I cannot be- 
lieve : fhould os them: yee Hynes % 


I CANNOT tell returned Tt againft 
whom this cenfure is pointed. But I 
know there are many of the - graveft 
SHaEaCAtss and even lights and fathers of 

Ie the 
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the church, who do not confider it as in- 
confiftent, either with their duty, or the 
wefulnefs:af their profeffion, to continue 
in that ftation. 


“oO! MISTAKE Me not, replied fae I in- 
tended no reflection on any of the clergy, 
and much. lefs on the great prelates of 
the church, for their attendance in the 
courts of princes. Theirs is properly. 
an‘exempt cafe. They are the autho- 
rized guides and patterns of life. Their. 


al-others, for ferving the caufe of fcience 
and religions. by. their private ftudies and 
meditations. - But they very properly 
copfider.top, that, part-of their duty is. 
to-énlighten the j ignorant of all ranks, by.. 
their wife and -pioys difcourfe, and to 
awe and reclaim the wandering of all de- 
nientinatiosts, by their example. Hence 
it i, that.1 cannot enough admire the 
zeal of fo many paftors of the church; 
bee though the flavith manners and 
liber- 


- 
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libertinifm of a court muft be more than 
ordinarily offenfive to men of their cha- 
racters, continue to difcharge their office 
fo painfully, and yet fo punctually, ip 
that fituation. 


Here, my lord, obferving my friend 
for once to deliver himfelf reafonably, I 
was encouraged to add, that fince*he was 
fo juft to maintain the commerce of good 
and wife churchmen. in the great world 
to be, as it truly was, a matter of duty, 
he fhould alfo have the candour to own, 
that his withdrawing from it was,’ at 
leaft, a work of Supererogation. 


Ir might be. fo, he faid,; but, though 
our church gave no encouragement to 
think we merit by fuch works, he did not 
know that it condemned and utterly for- 
bad them. 


O! aut, returned J, if that be all, and 
you acknowledge at: lait that your retir- 
| ie ts ing 
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ing is no matter of duty, it will be eafy 
to advance another ftep, and demonftrate 
to you, that fuch a projec is, in your 
cafe, altogether unreafonable [f}. 


For, notwithftanding all you have faid, 
in the fpirit and language of ftoicifm, of 
the comforts of your prefent s1TUATION, 
will you ferioufly undertake to perfuade 
me that they are in any degree com- 
parable to what you might propofe to 
yourfelf, by returning to a life of bufi- 
nefs? Is the littlenefs, the obfcurity, and 
pardon me if I even fay, the meannefs of 
this retreat, to be put in competition 
with the liberal and even fplendid pro- 
vifion, which your friends at court will 
eafily be able to make for you? Is it no- 
thing, my friend, (for let us talk common, 

fenfe, 


[4] We have in this remonftrance that follows, 
the ufual language of thofe we call our friends; 
which may fometimes be the cau/e, but is oftner the 
pretence, of ambition, Hear how gravely Sir Duptsy 
Caxrtton, who loved bufinefs, and drudged on in 
it all his life, is pleafed, in an evil hour, to exprefs 
a himfelf ; 
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fenfe, and not bewilder ourfelves with the 
vifions. of philofophy) is it nothing to. 
live in a well-furnifhed houfe, to keep a 
good table, to command an equipage, to 
have many friends and dependants, to, be 
courted by inferiors, to be well received 
by the great, and to be fomebody even in 
the prefence ? 


Anp what if, in order to compals fuch 
things, fome little devoirs and affiduities 
are expected ¢ Is it not the general prac- 
tice ? And what every body fubmits to, 
can it be ignominious ? Is this any thing 
more than conformisg one’s: felf to-the 
neceflary fubordination of fociety ? Or, 
what if fome time paffes in thefe fervices, 
which a prefent humour fuggefts might 
be more agreeably fpent i in other amute- 
himfelf : * The beft is, I was never better, and were 
it not more for a neceffity that is impofed by the. 
EXPECTATION OF FRIRNDS, not to ftand at a flay 
and sENEScERE, whil&t a maa is young, than for 
ambition, I would not complain mylelf of my mif- 
fortunes.” [Sir Rava, Wixwoop's Mewerialt,. 


a}. i neal, 
¥ i p45] I4 UY, 
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ménts? The récompence cannot be far 
off; and, in the mean time, the luftre 
and very agitation of a life of bufi- 
néfs, hath fomewhat in it fprightly and 
amufing. Befides, yours is not the cafe 
Of one that is entering, for the firft time, 
on a courfe of expectation. Your bufinefs 
is half done. The prince is favourable; 
and there are of his minifters that refpect 
and honour you. Your fervices are well 
known; your reputation. is fair; your 
connexions great; and the feafon invit- 
ing. What, with all thefe advantages, 
fotego the court in a moping mood, or, 
as angry men ufe, run to moralize i in a 


cboifter ! 


It was proceeding in the warmth of 
this remonitrance, when, with a reproach- 
ful fmile, he turned upon me, and, in a 
‘kind of rapture, repeated the pet 
lines of SPENSER : 


‘© Full little knoweft thou, that haf not tried, 
Ha hell it is in fuing a“ to bide: 
yD st Ng To 
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Tolofe good days, that might be better fpent ;: 
To waite long nights in penfive difcontent : 
To {peed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and forrow; 
Ta have thy prince’s grace, yet want pig 
peeres [u] ; 
To have thy afkings, yet wait many yeers [w] ; 
To fret thy foul with croffes and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortlefs defpaires:;: 
To faun, to crouche, to wait, to ride, toronnes 
To fpend, to give, to want, to be undonne.” 
This, faid-he, is my anfwer once for all 
to your long ftring of interrogatories. 
I learnt 


[«] That Mr. Cowrey Sad his. prince’s grace 
appears from what the king faid of him, on the news 
of his death: * That be bad not left a BETTER n:a2 
behind him in England.” And this was grace enough» 
in reafon, from sucu a prince.—How it came to 
pafs that he wanted the grace of his peeres (if, ine 
deed, he.did want it), hath been explained in a note, 
Pp. 109, TIC, 

[w] The application of this line is the affair of 
the Mafterfbip of the Savoy ; ** which, though grant- 
ed, fays Mr. Woop, to his higheft merit by both 
the Cuarreses I and I, yet by certain perfons, 
enemies to the Mufes, he loft that place.” But this 
was not the worft. ‘For, fuch is the hard lot of un- 


fuccefsful men, the Sawoy-mifiag CowLey Bans 
the 
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I learnt it of one that had much expe- 
rience in courts: and ] thought it worth 
imprinting on my memory, to have it in 
readinefs on fuch an’ occafion. Or, if 
you would rather have my anfwer in my 
own words, the Mule fhall give it you in 
a little poem, fhe dictated very lately (*]. 
It may fhew you perhaps, that, though 
my nature be fomewhat melancholy, I am 
not moping; and that! can moralize, and 
even complain, as | have reafon to do, 
without. being angry. 

Tue look and tone of voice, with 
which he faid this, a little difconcerted 
me. But I recovered myfelf, and was 


going on to object to his unreafonable 
warmth, 


the object of ridicule, inftead of pity, even to the 
wits themfelves ; as may be feen in “* Fhe /efion of 
the poets, amonght the mifcellaneous poems publithed © 
by Mr. Daven.” 
Quid pomsn facient, audent fi talia FuREs? 
fx] Piinted among his works, under the name 
of THE COMPLAINT. The relation it has to the 
fubjed debated, made me think it not amifs to print 
it at the end of this Dialogue —It mutt raife one’s 
mdignation to find that fo jot, fo delicate, and fo 
macty 
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warmth, and the fafcination of this wick- 
ed poetry, when he ftopped me with fay- 
ing, ** Come, no more of thefe remon- 
ftrances and upbraidings. I have heard 
enough of your pleadings in ‘a caufe, 
which no eloquence can carry againft 
my firm and fixed refolutions. 1 have 
feen, befides, the force you have done to 
yourfelf in this mock combat. Your exe 
treme friendlinefs hath even tempted you 
to act a part which your true fenfe, and 
the very decorum of your profeffion, I 
have obferved through all your difguifes, 
has rendered painful to you. I will tell 
you my whole mind in one word. No 
inducements of what the world calls in- 
TEREST, nO views of HONOUR, no, nor 
what the poét aptly calls, sancrissima 
DIVITIARUM MAJESTAS [y], fhall make 
me recede from the purpofe I am bent 
upon, of confecrating the remainder of a 
manly a complaint fhould be fcoffed at, as it was by 


the wits before mentioned, under the name of rng 
PITIFUL MELANCHOLY, 


[y] Juvenal, Sar, i. ver. 112. 
comfort- 
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comfortlefs diftraéted life, to the fweets 
of this obfcure retirement. Believe mes 
I have weighed it well, with all its incon- 
veniencies. AndI find them fuch as are 
nothing to the agonies I have long felt 
in that troubled ftene, to which you 
would recal me. If it hath any ingre- 
dients, which I cannot fo well relifh, they 
are fuch as my friends, and, above all, 
fuch as you, my beft friend, may recon- 
cile to me. Let me but have the plea- 
fure to fee the few, I love and efteem, in 
thefe fhades, and I fhall not regret oi 
folitude. 


Anp as for my much honoured friend, 
whofe munificence hath placed me in 
them, I fhall hope to fatisfy him in the 
moft effectual manner. Nothing, you will 
believe, could give me a pain equal to 
that of being fufpeéed of ingratitude 
towards my beft benefactor. It was in- 
deed with the utmoft difficulty, that I 
conftrained myfelf at laft to think of 

leaving 
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Jeaving his fervice. The truth is, he exs 
poftulated with me upon it pretty round. 
ly; and though my refolution was taken, 
I left him with the concern of not being 
able to give him entire fatisfaétion. 
Thefe repeated inftances by you are a 
freth proof of his goodnefs, and do me an 
honour I had little reafon to expect from 
him. But his lordfhip’s notions of life and 
mine are very different, as is fitting in 
perfons, whom fortune hath placed in 
two fuch different fituations. It becomes 
me to bear the moft grateful remem- 
brance of his. kind intentions; and, for. 
the reft, I can affure myfelf, that his 
equity and noblenefs of mind will permit 
an old fervant to purfue, at length, his 
own inclinations. . , 


‘ However, ta repay his goodnefs as I. 
can, and to teftify all imaginable refpect 
to his judgment, I have purpofed to 
write my own apoLocy to his lordfhip; 
and to reprefent co him, in a better man- 

oe agney ner, 


' 
wees 
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ner, than I have done in this fudden and 
unpremeditated converfation, the reafons 
that have determined me to this refolu- 
tion, I have even made fome progrefs 
in the cefign, and have digefted into 
feveral effays the fubftance of fuch re- 
flexions as, at different times, have had 
moft weight with me [z]. 


Hearino him fpeak in fo determined 
a manner, I was difcouraged from preffing 


[z] Whether it were. owing to his other occupa. 
tions, or that he had no great confidence in the fuc- 
cefs of this attempt, thefe Efays, which were to give 
tntire fatisfaétion to his court-friend in the affair of 
his redrement, went on very flowly. They were 
even left imperfe&t at bis death, * a little before. 
which (fays Dr. SpRat) he communicated to me his 
refolution, to have dedicated them all to my Lord 
St. ALBANS, asa teftimony of his entire refpeéts to 
him; and a tind of apology for having left human 
affairs in the ftrength of his age, while he might 
have been ferviceable to his country.”——However, if 
this apology had not the iatéaded effect, it had a 
much better. Lords and wits may decide of the 
qualities of Mr, Cowurr's bead, as they pleafe; 
ba:, fo long as thefe Z/ays remain, they will oblige 
all honeft men to love the language of bis beart. hi 

m 
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him further with fuch other confidera- 
tions, as | had prepared. on this argu- 
ment. Only I could not help enforcing, 
in the warmeft manner, and in terms 
your lordfhip would not allow me to ufe 
in this recital, what he himfelf had own- 
ed of your unexampled goodnefs to him; 
and the obligation which, I infifted, that 
muft needs create in a generous mind, 
of paying an unreferved obedience to 
your lordfhip’s pleafure. He gave me 
the hearing very patiently; but content- 
ed himfelf with repeating his defign of 
juftifying himfelf to your lordfhip in the 
apology he had before promifed. 


Anp now, refumed he with an air of 
alacrity, fince you know my whole mind, 
and that no remonftrances can move me, 
confefs the. whole truth; acknowledge 
at laft that you have diffembled with me 
all this while, and that, in reality, you ap-' 
prove my refolution. I know you do, 
my friend, though you ftruggle hard 

7 to 
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to conceal it. ‘It cannot be otherwife, 
Nature, which linked our hearts roge- 
ther, had formed us in one mould. .We 
have: the fame fenfe of things; the fame | 
Jove of: letters and of virtue. And 
though I would not folicit one of your 
years and your profeffion to follow me 
into the fhade, yet I know you fo well [c], 
that you will preferve in the world that 
equal frame of. mind, that indifference to 
all earthly things, which I pretend to 
have carried with me into this folitude, 


_ Go on, my friend, in this track ; and 
be an example to the churchmen: of’ pur 
days, that the higheft honours of the 
gown, which I eafily forefee are deftined 
to your abilities, are not inconypatible 
with the ftricteft purity of life, and the 
moft heroic. {entiments of. integrity and 
honour. Go, and adorn the dignities 
‘which are referved for you;. and re- 
member only in the heights of pelen'y 


{a] Alas! he was miftaken. © 
2 to 
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to be what you are, to ferve the world 
with vigour, yet fo as to indulge with 
me 
°° THE GENEROUS SCORN - 
OF THINGS, FOR WHICH WE WERE NOT 
BORN [6].” 


I pecan to be a little uneafy at his 
long. fermon, when he broke it off with 
this couplet. The day by this time was 
pretty far advanced; and rifing from his 
feat, he propofed to me to walk into his 
hermitage (fo he called his houfe); 
where, he faid, I fhould fee. how a philo- 
fopher lived as well as talked. J ftaid 
to dine, and fpent a good part of the af- 
ternoon with him. We. difcourfed of 
various matters; but not a word more qn 
what had occafioned this vifit, Only he 
fhewed me the complaining poem he had 
mentioned, and of which, for the pleafure 
fo fine a compofition will give you, I here 
. fend your lordfhip a copy. His fpirits, 


_ [5] A citation from one of his own poems, 


Vo. 1. K he 
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he faid, were enlivened by the face of 
an old friend; and indeed I never knew 
his converfation more eafy and chear- 
ful (c]; which yet I coukd not perfe&ly 
érijoy for the regret the ill fuccefs of my 
negociation had given me: 


I RETURNED to town in the evening, 
ruminating on what Had paffled, ahd res 
folving to fend your Lérdfhip an exatt ac: 
count of our converfation. | particularly 
made a point of fuppteffing nothing 
which Mr. Cow:zy had to fay for him- 
felf in this debat¢é, however it may 
fometimes feem to make again&t me. 
The whole hath gréwn tinder my pon 
into a greater length than I expected. 
But your Lordfhip wifhed to krtow the 
bottom of our frienid’s mind; and | 
‘thought you would fe it fiiore diftinGly 


" {e] Mr. Spear himfeif tells os, fpeaking of Mr. 
Cow ry’s retreat, that “ fome few friends and 
books, a chrarful heart, and innocent confcience, 
were his conflant companions.” Lift, 
and 
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and, clearly in. this. way, than in, any. 
other. I am, my. lord, with. the mot 
profound refpect, 


Your Lordthip’s moft. obedient 
and: faithful: fervant; 
T. Sprat. 


Sal ce FE. a eon 


THE 
COMPLAINT Ff, 


N a deep vifion’s intelleGual fcene 

_ Beneath a bower for forrow made, 
“Fh! uncomfottablethade 
Of the black yew’s unlucky green, 


[4} ‘Fhis is one of the prettietof Mr. Cow.sr’s 
{maller Poems. The plan of it is highly poetical 
apd, though the numbers be not the mof ‘pleafing, 
the expreflion is almo& every where natoral and 
beantiful. Bat it’s principal ‘charm is that air of. 

: K 3 melancholy, 
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Mixt with the: mourning willow’s careful gray, 
Where reverend.C Am cuts out his famous way, 
The melancholy Cowxey lay: 
And lo! a Mufe appear’d to’s clofed fight, 
(The Mufes oft in lands of vifions play) _ 
Bodied, array’d, and feen by an internal light: 
A golden harp with filver ftrings the bore, 
A wonderous hieroglyphic robe fhe wore, 
In which all colours, and all figures were, 
That nature, or that fancy can create, 
That art can never imitate ; 
And with loofe pride it wanton’d in the air. 
In fucha drefs, in fuch a well-cloth’d dream, 
She us’d of old, near fair IsmENus’ ftream, 
Pinpar her THEBAN favourite to meet ; 
A crown was on her head, and wings were on 
her feet. 
iecpae xt itrd 
She touch’d him with her harp, and rais’d him 
from the ground ; © . 
‘Fhe fhaken ftrings melodioufly refound. 


melancholy, thrown over the whole, fo exprefiive of | 
the: poet’s chara&ter, . a 
The addres of the writer is feen in conveying 
his juft reproaches on the Coxrt, under a pretended 
vindication ‘of it againft the Muje. 
eal ape Art 
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Art thou return’d at laft, faid fhe, — 

Tothis forfaken place and me? 
Thou prodigal, who didft fo loofely wafte 
Of all thy youthful years, the good eftate?, 
Art thou return’d here to repent too late; 
And gather hufks of learning up at laft, 
Now the rich harveft-time of life is paft, 

And Winter marches on fo faft? 
But when I meant t’ adopt thee for my fon, 
And did as learn’d a portion thee affign, 

As ever any of the mighty Nine : 
Had to her deareft children done; 
When I refolv’d t’ exalt thy anointed name, 

Among the fpiritual lords of peaceful fame [e]; 


Thou changeling, thou, bewitch "d with noife 
and fhow, 


Would’ftinto courts and cities from mego; __ 
Would’ fee the world’ abroad, and haye 2 
fhare i 
In all the follies, and thetumults there. °°” - 
Thou would’ft, forfooth, be fomething ina 
ftate, 
And bufinefs thou wrould’f find, and would’tt 
- " ereate: 
’ ' [e] An execrable line, 
K 3 Bufinefs ! 


434° THE COMPLAIN T. 
ufiiels !"the' Tr ivolous pretence’ ” 
Of asic lilts to thake of 7 innocence: 
Batis t tHe’ prave impertinence = the Ww 
Bufinets ! the’ thing ‘witich ‘T “of Gli oe 
Rate 


Bufinefs Whe dnt eién’é or thy ft fate. . 
7 ‘tt 


Go, reriegado, catt up thy account, 
And fee to what: ‘amount | 
Thy foolifh gains s by quitting me: 
The fale of knowledge, fame, and liberty, 
The fruits of thy’ unlearn’d apoftafy, aaa 
‘Thou thought’'ft, if ohce the public term were 
patt, 
All thy remaining | - life fhould fun- thine ina 
each Id, the public ftorm is fpent at laft, 
The foversign i is toft at feano more, «, 4) « 
And thou, with all the. noble COPED voit 
“Art got at lait to fhore. . 
But whilft thy fellow, voyagers,:I fee, 
“All march’d u up to poflets the promi ied lands ta 
Thou ftill alone (alas) doft gaping ‘ng ftand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barren fand. — 


Be . 


IV. As 
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IV. 


As a fair morning of the bleffod fpring, ~ 
After a tedious ftormy night ; 
Such was the glorious entry of our king: 
Enriching moifture drop’d on every thing ; 
Plenty he fow’d below, and caft about him 
light. 
But then (alas) to thee alone, 
One of old GrpEon’s miracles was fhown ; 
For every tree, and every herb around, — 
With pearly dew was crown’d, — 
And upon all the quicken’d ground, 
The fruitful feed of heaven. did brooding lye, _ 
And nothing but the mufe’s fleece was dry. . 
It did all other threats furpafs 
When God to his own people faid, 
(The men, whom thro’ long wanderings he 
had led) 
That he would give them ev’n a heaven of 
brafs ; ad 
They look’d up to that heaven in vain, 
That bounteous heaven, which God did not 
reftrain, 
Upon the moft ynjuft to thine and rain. 
Veet ‘V, The 
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V. 


The Racwagt, for which twice feven years 
and more... 
Thou didft with faith. and labour ferve, 
And didft (if faith and labour can) deferve, 
_ Though fhe contracted was to thec, 
Giv’n to another who had ftore 
Of fairer, and of richer wives before, 
And not a Leah left, thy recompence_to be. 
Go on, twice feven years more thy fortune try, 
Twice feven years more, God in his bounty 
Mayne dy 
Give thee, to fling away 
Into the court’s deceitful lottery. 
But think how likely ’tis that thou, 
With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough, 
Should’ft in a hard and barren feafon thrive, 
Should evenable be to live; . 
Thou, to whofe fhare fo little bread did fall, 
In the miraculous year, when MANNA rain’d 
onall. 


VI. 


Thus fpake the Mufe, and fpake it with a fmile, 
That {eem’d at once to pity and revile, 
And 
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And toher thus, raifing his thoughtful head, 

The melancholy Cow ey faid: 

Ah, wanton foe, doft thou upbraid 
Theills which thou thyfelf haft made? — 
When, in thecradle, innocent I lay, 

Thou, wicked fpirit, ftoleft me away, 

And my abufed foul didft bear ; 

Into thy new-found worlds I know not where, 
Thy golden Jndies in the air; o 

And ever fince I ftrive in vain 

My ravifhed freedom to regain : 

Still I rebel, ftill thou doft reign, 

Lo, fill in verfe againft thee I complain. 

- There is a fort of ftubborn weeds,; 

Which if the earth but once, it ever-breeds.;: - 
‘No wholefome herb can near them thrive, 
No ufeful plant can keep alive ; 

The foolith fports I did. on thee beftow, 

Make all my art and labour fruitlefs now ; 
Where once fuch Fairies dance no grafs doth _ 
ever grow. . ; ae ay 

em ¥ Len 
When my new mind had.no infufion known, .. 
Thou gav’ft fo deep a tinGture of thine own, | 
.. ‘Thatever fincel vainly try j§§ — .« 


To wath away the inherent dye: a 
Long 
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Long:work perhaps may)fpoil thy colaursquite, 
But never will seduce the native white; 

To all the ports of honour, and of. gain, 

I often fteer my contfein wain, 
Thy gale comes crofa,:and drives. meback again. 
Thou flack’neftall my meryves.of indufiry, 

By making-them  faoft:to be 
The-tinkling frings of : thy loofe:minftretfe. 
Whoever this world’s shappinefs would fee, 

Muft as. entirely cakt off thee, 

As they whoanly beavendefire, 

Do from, the wotid netire. 
This was myerror, :thisrmy grofs; mniftaks, 
Myfelf a,demy-votaxy:to make, 
Thudwith:Sareyina, anil berhufbardisfate, 
(A fatd teaehich :I:like-themiasmtaught.too late) 
For all that I.gave-up, :[anoshing gain, 
And pesafy forthe-pact which I retain. 

sree + te 

Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Mute,’ 

The court, and better king, t’ accufe; 
The heaven under which I live is fair ; 
The fertile’ foil wil! a ‘fulP Karvelt bear; 
Thine; thine is all the barrennefs; if thou - 
Mak’ft me fit .ftil se ings when ° I 4thould 

plough ; 
When 


9% 
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‘When I but think, how many a tedious year 
Our patient fov’reign did attend 
His long misfortunes fata] end ; 
How chearfully, and how exempt from fear, 
On the Great Sovereign’s will he did depend, 
I ought to be accurft, if I refufe 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Mufe! 
Kings have long hands (they fay) and though 
I be 
So diftant, they may reach at length to me. 
~ However, of all princes, thou 
Should’ft not reproach rewards for being {mall 
or flow; 
Thou, who rewardeft but with popular breath, 
And that too after death. 
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DIALOGUE IL 
On the Age of Queen Exizazetn. 


MR, DIGBY, DR- ARBUTHNOT, MR. ADDISON; 


T happened, in the fummer of the 
year 1716, that Dr. AnsuTHNor and 
Mr. Appison had occafion to take a 
journey together into Warwickbire. Mr. 
Dicsr, . who had. received intelligence 
of their motions and was then at Cole/Zill, 
contrived to give them the meeting at 
Warwick; where they intended to pafs a 
day or two, in vifiting the curiofities of 
that fine town, and the more remarkable 
of thofe remains of antiquity that are to 
be feen im its neighbourhood. Thefe 
were matter of high entertainment to all 
of them; to Dr. ArsuTuxor, for the 
pleafure of recollecting the ancient times, 
- to 
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to Mr. Appison, on account of fome 
political reflexions, he was fond of in- 
dulgisg on fuch oggafions; andj te Mr. 
Dicsy, from an ingenuous curiofity, 
and the love of feeing and obferving 
whatever was moft remarkable, whether 
in the paft ages, or the ek 

Amoncst other ‘tne that aanied 
them, they were much taken with thg 
sreat, church at Warwick. ‘Fhey enter- 
tained themfelves with the feveral hifto. 
ries, which it’s many old monuments Fe- 
called to their memory [f}. The famous 
infcription of Sir Furx Grevir occafl- 
oned fome reftexions; efpecially to Mfr. 
Dicsy, who had ufed to be much affect- 
éd with the fame and fortunes of the ac~ 
complifhed Sir Prine Sypney. The 
glory of the houfe of Warwick: "was, 
alfo, an ample field of meditation. But 


ead 

[f] For the accoant of thefe Mowamesss; and of 

Keasbworth-Caf, &e the plans and descriptions af 
Dycpare. 

2 what 
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what chanced to take their attention 
moft, was the monument of the great 
cart of Leicester.. It recorded his 
titles at full length, and was, befides, 
richly decorated with fculpture, difplay- 
ing the various enfigns and.trophies of his 
greatnefs. The pride of this minifter 
had never appeared to them fo confpicu- 
ous, as in the legends and ornaments of 
his tomb-ftone; whieh had not only out- 
lived his family, but feemed 16 -affure it- - 
felf of immortality, by taking eS as 
it were, at sh foot of the altar. 


‘Trt fonereal honours engaged them 
in foie common reflexions on the folly 
of fuch expedients to perpetuate human 
grandeur; but at the fame time, as is the 
ufual effect of thefe things,. ftruck their 
imaginations very ftrongly. They readily 
apprehended what muft have been the 
ftare of this mighty favourite in his life- 
time, from what they faw of it in this 
proud miemoriat, which continued. m a 


manne 
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manner to infult pofterity fo many years 
after his death. But underftanding that 
the fragments at leaft of his fupreme 
glory, when it was flourifhing at its 
height, were ftill to be feen- at KenEL~ 
worTH, which they knew could be at 
no great diftance, they refolved to vifit 
them the next day, and indulge to the 
utmoft the feveral reflexions which fuch 
{cenes are apt to infpire. On inquiry, 
they found it was not more than five or 
fix. miles to the caftle; fo that, by ftart- 
ing early .in the morning, they might 
eafily return to dinner at Warwick. They 
kept to their appointment fo well, that 
they got to Kenelworth in good time, and 
had even two or three hours on their 
chands to {pend, in nha an exact view 
of the sa 


Ir was “luckily one of thofe fine days, 
which our travellers would moft have 
wifhed for, and which indeed are moft 
agreeable in this feafon. It was clear 

enough 
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ehough to afford a diftin& profpect of 
the country, and to fet the objects, they 
wanted to take a view of, in a good 
light; and yet was fo conveniently 
clouded as to check the heat of the fun, 
and make the exercife of walking, of 
which they were likely to have a goed 
deal, perfectly ealy to them. 


Wun they alighted from the coach, 
the firft object that prefented itfelf, was 
the principal Gateway of the Caftle. 
It had been converted into a farm-houfe, 
and was indeed the only part of thefe 
vaft ruins, that was inhabited. On their 
entrance into the inwer-court, they were 
ftruck with the fight of many mouldering 
towers, which preferved a fort of mag- 
nificence even in their ruins. They 
amufed themfelves with obferving the 
vat compafs of the whole, with marking 
the ufes, and tracing the dimenfions, of 
the feveral parts. All which it was eafy 
for them to do, by the very diftinét traces 

Vor, I. L that: 
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that remained of them, and efpecially by. 
means of Ducpa.e’s plans and defcrip- 
tions, which they had taken cage to confulr. 


Artgr rambliag about for fome time, 
they clambered upa heap of ruins, which 
lay on the weft fide the court: and thence 
came to a broken tower, which, when they 
had mounted fome fteps, led them out into 
a path-way on the tops of the walls. From 
this eminence they had a very diftiné& 
view of the feveral parts they had before 
contemplated; of the gardens on the 
north-fide; of the winding meadow that 
encompafied the walls of the caftte, on 
the weft and fouth; and had, befides, the 
command of the country round about 
them for many miles. ‘Fhe profpect of fo 
many antique towers falling into rubbith, 
contrafted to the various beauties of the 
landfcape, ftruck them with admiration, 
and kept them filent for fome time. 


Ar length recovering himfelf, I per- . 
ceive, faid Dr. ARBUTHNOT, we are all 
of 
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of us not a little affected with the fight 
of thefe ruins. They even create a me- 
lancholy in me; and yet a melancholy of 
fo delightful a kind, that I would not ex- 
change it, methinks, for any brifker fenfa- 
tion, The experience of this effect hath 
often led me to inquire, how it is that 
the mind, even while it laments, finds fo 
great a pleafure in vifiting thefe fcenes of 
defolation. Is it, continued he, from the 
pure love of antiquity, and the amufing 
train of reflexions into which fuch remains 
of ancient magnificence naturally lead us? 


I xnow not, returned Mr. Apptsow, 
what pain it may give you to contem- 
plate thefe triumphs of time and fortune. 
For my part, I am net fenfible of the mixt 
fenfation you fpeak of. I feel a pleafure 
indeed; but it ts fincere, and, as | con- 
ceive, may be eaftly accounted for. *Tis 
nothing more, I believe, than a fiction of 
the imagination, which makes me think I 
am taking a revenge on the once profper- 

L 2 ous 
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ous and overfhadowing height, praum- 
BRANS FASTIGIUM, as fomebody exprefies 
it, of inordinate Greatnefs. It is certain, 
continued he, this theatre of a great ftatef- 
man’s pride, the delight of many of our 
princes, and which boatts of having given 
entertainment to one of them in a manner 
fo fplendid, as to claim a remembrance, 
even in the annals of our country, would 
now, in its prefent ftate, adminifter ample 
matter for much infulting reflection. 


«© WHERE, one might afk, are the tiles 
and tournaments, the princely fhows and 
fports, which were once fo proudly cele- 
brated within thefe walls? where are the 
pageants, the ftudied devices and em- 
blems of curious invention, that fet the 
court at a gaze, and even tranfported the 
high foul of our EvizasetH? Where 
now, purfued he, (pointing to that which 
was formerly a canal, but at prefent is 
only a meadow with a fmall rivulet run- 
ning through it) where is the floating 

 ifland, 
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ifland, the blaze of torches that eclipfed 
the day, the lady of the lake, the filken 
nymphs her attendants, with all the other 
fantaftic exhibitions furpaffing even the 
whimfies of the wildeft romance? What 
now is become of the revelry of feaft- 
ing? of the minftrelfy, that took the ear 
fo delightfully as it babbled along the 
yalley, or floated on the furface of this 
lake? See there the fmokelefs kitchens, 
ftretching to a length that might give 
room for the facrifice of a hecatomb; the 
vaulted hall, which mirth and _jollity 
have fet fo often in an uproar; the rooms 
of ftate, and the prefence-chamber: what 
are they now but void and tenantlefs 
ruins, clafped with ivy, open to wind and 
weather, and reprefenting to the eye no- 
thing but the ribs and carcafe, as it were, 
of their former ftate? And fee, faid he, 
that proud.gate-way, once the manfion of 
a furly porter (g) who, partaking of the 
| ; : pride 
_ [g] The fpeaker’s idea of Lord LeicesTzr’s 
porter agrees with the character he fuftained on the 
' L 3 queen § 
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pride of his lord, made the crowds wait, 
and refufed admittance, perhaps, to no- 
bles whom fear or intereft draw to thefe 
walls, to pay their homage to their 
mafter: fee it now the refidence of 4 
poor tenant, who turns the key but to let 
himfelf out to his daily labour, to admit 
him to a fhort meal, and fecure his night 


queen's reception at Kexsdaworth; as we find it de- 
{cribed in a paper of good authority written at that 
time. ‘ Here a rorrer, tall of perfon, big of 
limbs, ftark of countenance—with club apd keys of 
quantity according ; in a rough fpeech, full of paf- 
fion in metre, while the quaeen came within his 
ward, burft out in a great pang of impatience to fee 
fuch uncouth trudging to and fro, fuch riding in and 
out, with fuch din and noife of talk, within his 
charge; whereof he never faw the like, nor had any 
warning once, ne yet could make to him/elf any 
caufe of the matter. At lait, upon better view and 
advertifement, he proclaims open gates and free 
paffage to all; yields over his club, his keys, his 
offte aad all, aadon his knees humbly prays pat. 
Won of his igaprance and impatience, Which ber 
highnefg gracioufly granting, &¥c.”— ' 
’ A letter from an attendant in coort to his 
‘friend a citizen and merchant of London, 
From the putt, at Worcefer, 20 Aug. 
1575 3 
ly 
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ly flumbers. Yet, in this humble ftate, 
it hath had the fortune to outlive the 
glory of the reft, and hath even drawn 
to itfelf the whole of that little note and 
credit, which time hath continued to this 
once pompous building. For, while the 
caftle itfelf is crumbled into fhapelefs 
_ ruins, and is prophaned, as we there fee, 
by the vileft ufes, this outwork of great- 
nefs is left entire, theltered and clofed in 
from bird and beaft, and even affords 
fome decent room in which the human 
face divine is not afhamed to fhew itfelf.” 


Wuize Mr. Appison went on in this 
vein, his two friends ftood looking on 
each other; as not conceiving what might 
be the caufe of his expreffing himfelf with 
a vehemence, fo uncommon, .and not fuit- 
ed to his natural temper. When the fit 
was over, I confefs, faid Dr. ARBUTHNOT, 
this is no bad topic for a moralift to de- 
claim upon, And, though it be a trite 
one, we know how capable it is of being 

L 4 adorned 
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adorned by him who, on a late occafion, 
could meditate fo finely on the Tomas 
at Westminster [5], But furely, pro- 
ceeded he, you warm yourfelf in this con- 
templation, beyond what the fubject re- 
quires of you, The vanity of human 
greatnefs is feen in fo many inftances, that 
I wonder to"hear you harangue on this 
with fo peculiar an exultation. ‘There ts 
‘no travelling ten miles together in any 
part of the kingdom without ftumbling 
on fome ruin, which, though perhaps 
not fo confiderable as this before us, 
would furnifh occafion, however, for the 
fame reflexions. There would be no end 
of moralizing over every broken tower, 
or fhattered fabric, which calls to mind 
the fhort lived glories of our anceftors. 


True, faid Mr. Appison ; and, if the 
fhort continuance of thefe glories were 
the only circumftance, I might well have 
{pared the exultation, you fpeak of, in 


{4] In the firft volume of the SpacTator. : 
| this 
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this triumph oyer the fhattered remnants 
of Kenekworth, But there is fomething © 
elfe that fires me on the occafion. Ic 
‘brings to mind the fraud, the rapine, she 
infolence, of the potent minifter, who 
vainly thought to immortalize his ill, 
gotten glory by this proud monument, 
Nay, further, it awakens an indignation 
againft the profperous tyranny of thofe 
wretched times, and creates a generous 
pleafure in refleGting on the happinefs 
we enjoy under a jufter and more equal 
government. Believe me, I never fee.the 
remains of that greatnefs which arofe in 
the paft ages on the ruins of public free- 
dom and private property, but I congra- 
tulate with myfelf.on living at a time, 
when the meaneft fubject is as free and 
independent as thofe royal minions; and 
when his property, whatever it be, is as 
fecure fram oppreffion, as that of the 
firft minifter. And I own this congra- 
tulation is not the lefs fincere for con- 


fidering that the inftance before us is 
taken 
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taken from the reign of the virgin queen, 
which it hath been the fafhion to cry up 
above that of any other of our princes [7]. 
I defire no other confutation of fo ftrangr 
unthankful a preference, than the fipht 
of this vatt caftle, together with the fe- 
colleG&tion of thofe means by which its 
mafter artived at his enormous greatnefs. 


Your indignation then, replied Dr, 
ARBvTHNOT, is not fo much of the mo- 
ral, as poktioa/] kind [#]. But is not the 
conclufion a little too hafty, when, from 


{#] The fa&tious ufe, that was afterwards made 
of this humour of magnifying the cheradter of 
Exvizasstu, mby be feen in the Créfjfeaa, and Rr- 
marks on the Hiftory of England. 

{4] What the political charadiet of Mr. Abpiiox 
was, may be fetn from his Whig-etaminer. 
ainiable man was Keen and even canftic on fubjects, 
wherd his party, that is, civil liberty, was concerned. 
Nor let it be any objection to the charadter f make 
him foftain in this Dialogue, that he greats Exiza> — 
bath’s goverment with refpe& in the Freabedtr, 
He had then the people to cajdle, who were taught 
0 reverence her memory. He is, here, addrefing 
himélf, in private, to his friends. . 

the 
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the inftance of one over-grown favourite, 
you infer the general infelicity of the 
time, in which he flourifhed? Iam not, I 
affure you, one of thofe unthankful men 
who forget the bleffings they enjoy un- 
der a prince of more juftice end moderar 
tion than queen Exizasgtu, and under 
a better conftitution of government than 
pe in the days of our forefathers, 

et, fetting afide fome particular dif- 
honours of that reign (of which, let the 
tyranny of Leicefer, if you will, be one), 
I fee not but the acknowledged virtues 
of that princefs, and the wifdom of her 

overnment, may be a proper foundation 
for all the honours that pofterity haye 
ever paid to her. 


Were I even difpofed to agree with 
you, returned Mr. Appison, I fhould 
not have the lefs reafon for triumphing, 
as I do, on the prefent ftate of our go- 
vernmnent. For, if fuch abufes. could 
creep in, and be fuffered for fo many 
ae years 
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years under fo great a princefs, what was 
there not to fear (as what, indeed, did 
not the fubject actually feel) under fome 
of her fucceffors? But, to fpeak my mind 
frankly, I fee no fufficient grounds for 
the exceffive prejudice, that hath fome, 
how taken place, in favour of the 
GOLDEN REIGN, as it is called, or Ext- 
ZABETH. I find neither the wifdom, nor 
the virtue in ic, that can entitle it toa 
“preference before all other ages. 


On the contrary, faid Dr. ArButH- 
not, I never contemplate the monuments 
of that time, without a filent admiration 
of the virtues that adorned it. Heroes 
and fages crowd in upon my memory. 
Nay, the very people were of a character 
above what we are acquainted with in 
our days. _ I could almoft fancy, the foil 
itfelf wore another face, and, as you 
poets imagine on fome occafions, that 
our anceftors lived under a brighter fun 
and happier climate than we can boaft of, 
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To be fure! faid Mr. Apprson fimil- 
ing: or, why not affirm, in the proper 
language of romance, that the women of 
thofe days were all chafte, and the men 
valiant? But cannot you fufpedét at leaft 
that there is fome enchantment in the 
cafe, and that your love of antiquity may 
poffibly operate in more inftances than 
thofe of your favourite Greeks and Re- 
mans? Tell me honeftly, purfued he, - 
hath not this diftance of a century and 
half a little impofed upon you? Do not 
thefe broken towers, which moved you 
juft now to fo compaffionate a lamenta- 
tion over them, difpofe you to a greater 
fondnefs for the times in which they 
arofe, than can be fairly juftified ? 


I witt not deny, returned Dr. Are 
BUTHNOT, but we are often very gene- 
rous to the paft times, and unjuft enough 
to the prefent. But I think there 1s lit- 


tle of this illufion in the cafe before us. 
And 
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And, fince you call my attention to thef¢ 
tioble ruins, let me own to you, that 
they do indeed excite in me a veneration 
for the times of which they prefent fo 
ftriking a memorial, But furely nat 
without reafon. For there is fcarce an 
object in view, that doth not revive the 
memory of fome diftinguifhing character 
of that age, which may juftify fuch 
veneration. 


Axas! interrupted Mr. Appison, and 
what can thefe objects call to mind but 
the memory of barbarous manners s and a 
defpotic government? 


For the governmezt, replied Dr. Ar- 
BUTHNOT, I do not well conceive how 
any conclufion about that can be drawn 
from this fabric. The Manners I was 
thinking of; and I fee them ftrongly ex- 
. preffed in many parts of it. But whe- 
ther barbarous or not, I could almoft 
take upon me to difpute with you. And 
why, indeed, fince you allowed yourfelf 

to 
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to declaim on the vices, fe appatent, 23 
you fuppofe, in this monument of aati. 
quity, may not I have leave taconfider it 
in another point of view, and. prefent ta 
you the virtues which, to my eye at leaft, 
ave full as difcernible? 


You cannot, continued he, turm your 
eyes on any part of thefe ruins, without 
encountering fome memorial of the virtue, 
induftry, or ingenuity, of our anceftors. 


Loox there, faid he, on that fine room 
(pointing to the HALL, that lay juft bee. 
neath them); and tell me if you can help 
refpeCting the HospiTaLity which fe 
much diftinguifhed the palaces of the 
great in thofe fimpler ages. You gave | 
an invidious turn to this circumftance, 
when you chofe to confider it only in. 
the light of wafteful expence and pro- 
digality. But no virtue is privileged from 
an ill name. And, on fecond thoughts, I 
perfuade myfelf, it will appear you have 

6 injured 
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injured this, by fo uncandid an appella- 
tion. Can it deferve this cenfure, that 
the lord of this princely caftle threw 
open his doors and fpread his table for 
the reception of his friends, his followers, 
and even for the royal entertainment of 
his fovereign? Is any expence more pro- 
per than that which tends to conct- 
liate [/] friendfhips, fpread the interefts 
of fociety, and knit mankind together by 
@.generous communication in thefe ad- 
vantages of wealth and fortune? The 
arts of a refined fequeftered luxury were 
then unknown. The fame bell, that 
called the great man to his table, invited 
the neighbourhood all around, and pro- 
claimed a holiday to the whole coun- 
try[m}. Who does not feel the deco- 

. rum, 


[/] Lucian expreffes this ufe of the Table, pret- 
tily—@IAIAE MEEITHN TPAMEZAN, “Epaile¢, 
C, 27. 

[7m] Befides this fort of hofpitality, there was 
e@nother ftill more noble and difinterefted, which 
Giftinguifhed the early times, efpecially the purer 

"ages 
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rum, and underftand the benefits of this. 
magnificence? The pre-eminence of rank 
and fortune was nobly fuftained : ‘the 
fabordination of fociety: preferved :; and 
yet the envy that is‘fo apt to attend 
the great; happily avoided. Hence the 
weight aid influence of the old nobility, 


who engaged the love, as well as com- 
manded the veneration, of the peo- 
ple. In ‘the méan time;’ rural induftry 
flourifhed: privart' luxury was difcou- 
taged:: and in both ways that frugal 
fimplicity of life, our country’s grace and 


ages of chivalry. It was cuftomary, it feems, fot 
the great lords to fix up HELMETS on the roofs and 
battlements of their caftles as a fignal of hofpitality 
to all adventurers and noble pa@engers. ‘* Adonc+ 
ques etoit une couftume :en la Grant Bretagne (fays 
the author of the old romance, called Perceros 
REST) et fut tant que charité regna illecque, tous 
gentils hommes et nobles dames faifoient mettre aa 
plus hraule de. leur hoftel ung heaulme, en sicus 
que tous gentils hommes et gentilles femmes tref- 
paffans. les chemins, entraffent hardyement en leur 
hoftel comme en leur propre; ‘car leurs biers 
eflocient davantage &.tous nobles hommes et ‘femmes 
trefpaffans le royaulme.” Vol. iii. fol. 103. 


ox. I. M ornament 
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ortdmeéhe th thofe days, was prefetved’ 
aid promoted. ~ 


_ It would fpoil your panegyric, ‘idoubsty 
faid Mr. Appison, to obferve the fadcti- 
Qus ule, that was - ‘made of this. magnif- 
cence, and the tendency it had to fupport 
the pride and infolence of the old ndbi- 
lity. The intéreft of the gréat, I am 
afraid, was but another name for the 
once of the people [7]. : 

be}! This is not faid without authority : * Give 
“ ‘me leave, fays One, to hold this paradox, that the 
: Englith were never more idle, never more ignbrant 
& in manual arts, never more factious ia following 
“© the parties of princes or their landlotds, never 
$¢ mere bafe (as. I may fay) trencher flavesy than id 
#$ that ¢ge, wherein great men kept epen héuls for 
** all comers and potrs: and that in our sage) 
6 whereli we have better ledmed each matt to live 
$ of his owh, and great men keep not fuch treops 
*€ of idle fervants; not-only the Englifh are bécome 
9h very indufrinus: dnd dcilful in maneal artd, butalf 
‘S* the tyranny of lords and gentlemen is abated, 
© whereby they -wourithed private diffenfions and 
cf civil. wars, with. the deftrudlioa of the common 

§*- peqple.” bial Mon raon's es Part III, 


Che. at Act, ce 
en - ste 
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aya 


as SEE it Dr, Ansurusor faid, ig. A 
cheats who Path nat but: ‘be “well 
acquainted with the proper effeéts of that 
intereft, They .confidered. the weight 
of the nobility, as a counterpoife t to their 
own. fovereignty. | I. was on this acoarnt 
they had ufed all means to leffen, theie 
influence. But the canfequence was bes 
fide their expettation. The authority of 
the crewn fell wich. it:. and, which was 
ftill lefs expected by seaitiste | men, the 
liberty of the people, after ie had wah- 
torted’ for a time, fark under the genétal 
oppreffion. It was then difcovered, but 
a litsle of. the lateft,, that public frecalom: 
throve beft, when it wound iefelf about’ 
ttie ftock of the adciéne ndbilicy. «le 
truth, it was the defe&, not the excels, of 
patrician influence, that made way for-the 
mifeties of the next ceritury. 


M 2 You 
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You fee then it is not without caufe 
that I Jay a ftrefs, even in a political 
view, on this popular hofpitality of the 
great in the former ages (0). 


Bor, left you think I fit too pie at 
the rable, let us go on to the TILTYARD, 
which lies juft before us; that {chool of 
fortitude and honour to our generous 
forefathers, A younger fancy, than 
mine, would be apt'to kindle at the fight. 
pe our fprightlier’ friend here, I dare 


fe} De. htcrales too; has his abeactty. A 
famous politician of the:laft century exprefleth him~ 
felf to much the fame purpofe, after his manner: 
“ Fenteforth, fays he, [that is, after the’ flatutes' 
aqein€terainers in Hew, VII's: reign} the geantry: 
lives, ‘and great tables of the nobility, which so lqn« 
a nourifhed veins. that would bleed for them, were 

uitlefs and loath{ome til] they changed the air, and 
of princes‘ became courtiers; where their revenues, 
never: to have been exhautted . by beef and muttdas 
were found warrow ; whence followed racking: of. 
rents, and, at length, fale of lands.” Sir Jams. 
Harrinoton’s Oczana, p, 40. Lend, 1656, 
me 4 fay, 
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-fay, has already taken fire at the remem. | 


brance of the gallant exercifes, which 
were celebrated in that quarter. , 


Mr. Dicsy owned, he had a fecret 
-veneration for the manly games of that 
time, which he had. feen fo triumphantly 
fet forth in the old-poets and romancers, 


RicuT, faid Mr. Appison; it is prée 
-cifely in that circumftance that the, en- 
chantment confifts. Some of our beit 
wits have taken a deal of idle pains. to 

ennoble a very barbarous entertainment, 

_and recommend itto us ‘under the {pecious 
name of gallantry and honour. But Mr. 
Dicey fees through the cheat. Not 
that I doubr, continued he, but the doc. 
tor, now he is in the vein of panegyric, 
-will lay a mighty ftrefs on thefe bare 
“barities ; and perhaps compare © them 
‘with the exercifes in the Roman Circus, 
- OF ihe Olympie Barriers. a ts 


¢ 


1s . M3 AND. 
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Ane why noc? interrupted Dr. An- 
ipereine?. The tendency of: all chros 
was the fame; fo invigerate the faculties 
both of mind and body ; to give ftrength, 
iptace,-and dexterity, te the limbs, and 
‘fre dee mind with a penerous emulation 
feb manly and mastial virtass. 


“Wuy truly, faid Mr. Appison, ! thall 
‘not deny that all three, as you obferve, 
were much of the fame merit. And, 
‘pow ‘your hand is in for this fort of en- 
comiym, ‘qo not forget to celebrate the 
‘Yublime tafte of out’ forefathers for bear. 
aia (2h 4s well as tilting ; and’ tell 

‘us 


fi tee, it is at this ‘iyertifement | of bear. 
Saifin ig was: not altogether unknown in the age of 


Hiveasire, ‘and, as itfeemeth, not much miffiked 
<bf: waftay Stow hirGlf, who: hath very. graphically 
AaGribshity — i Footing df-the Apne i 

6 rescpti ext e 
Wg, tk ay zs sx "Rist he, ane coke con- 
wenent difports, %e were not the ordinary people ex. 
¢luded from competeat : piwksre, - Hoe, SPPa.-a 
ae very permis and ets where thoufands 

& 3 might 
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us tQo, how gloriondy the mob of thofe 
days, as well as their betters, ued to 
belabour : one another. 


I conszss, fetid Dr. AnsuTanor, the 
foftnefs of our manners makes it dificult 


might fland and behold with good contentment, 
theme BEAB-BaiTING and bull-baiing (tempered 
with other messy difports) “were exhibited ; whereat 
it cannot be Spoken of what pleafure the people 
took.” 

For it was a {port alone, of thefe-beafts, continueth 
she hiftosian, to fee the bear with his pink-eyes lege 
ing pies his enemies; the pimblene(s and wait of 
the dog to take his advantage; and the force and 
experience of the bear again to avoid the affaults : 
if he were bitten in oné place, haw he would pinch 
in another to get free; and if he were once taken, 
Shen yweat hift oith Riting, sldwing, roriag, tugging, 
stalping, tumbling, and toflipg, he would work to 
wind hipfelf away; aod, when he was loofe, to 
thake his ears with the blood atid flaver about his 
phifnomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like 
paftime alfo of the byll.—And agqw the day being 
far ipen:, and the fun in his declipation, the cmbale 
fador withdrew to his lodging by barge to CnosBY’s 
place ; where, no doubt, THIS DAY’S SOLEMNITY 
WAS THOUGHT UPON AND TALKED OF,Yo~ 
Po 1562. yeti ys 

M 4 to 
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to {peak on this fubjeé&t without incur- 
ring the ridicule, you appear fo willing 
to employ againft me. But you maft not 
think to difcredit thefe gymnaftics by a 
little raillery, which has its foundation 
only in modern prejudices. For it is no 
fecret, that the graveft and politeft men 
of antiquity were of my mind. You will 
hardly Tafpee Prato of incivility, c¢i- 
ther in his notions or manners. And 
need I remind you how much he infifts 
on the gymnaftic difcipline; without 
which he could not have formed, or at 
Jeaft have fupported, his republic? 


Ir was upon this principle, I fuppofe 
then, faid Mr. Dicsy, or perhaps in imi- 
tation of his Grecian mafter, that our 
Mitton laid fo great a ftrefs on this dif- 
cipline in his TrRacTATE OF kDUCAy 
tion. And before him, in the very time 
you fpeak of, Ascnam, I obferve, took 
no fmall pains ta much the fame pupal, 
in apt ToxoPHILye, ti: 

Tv 
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Ir is very clear, refamed Dr. Ar= 
BuTHNOT, from thefe inftances,. and 
‘many more that might be given, that the 
ancients were not fingular in their no- 
tions on this fubject. But, fince you have 
drawn me into a grave defence of thefe 
exercifes, let me further own to you that 
I think the Gothic Tilts and Tournaments 
exceeded, both in ufe and elegance, even 
the Grecian gymnattics [qg]. They were 
amore direct image of war, than any of 
the games at Ohmpia. And if Xenophon 
could be fo lavifh in his praifes on the 
Perfian practice of hunting, becaufe it 
had fome refemblance to the exercife of 
arms, what would he not have faid of an 
inftitution, which has all the forms os a 
real combat? 


Bur there was an elegance, too, in the 
condué of the tournament, that might re- 
‘goncile it even to modern delicacy. For, 

[g] See the Asacharfis of Lucian, 
a -  befidés 
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befides the fplendor of the fhew; the 
Aexterizy, with which: thefe exercifes 
were performed ; and thg fancy, that ap- 

d, in their accoutrement, dreffes, 
apd dewiccs ; the whole onset was enno- 
bled with an: air of gallaotry, that muft 
have bad. a great effect in refining the 
smenpers ef the cambatants. And yet this 
gatantry bad aq ij igfipence on morals ; 
or, as you lafukked me jaf now, it was 
the add humopr of thofe days for the 
a@omen to pride themielyes in their 
ehafity [*], 96 well. a ths wen in their 
walour, ‘a 


fe} If he reaper be complaifant, enough to admjt 
ghe faG,. it may be accounted for, on the ideas of 
‘chivalry, ‘in the following manner. The knight éor- 
fcited all -protenfions to the faonr of tee ladies, if 


And, Sinrckallys the claim which the ladies had to 
proteBion apd courtefy. from the order of knights, 
was founded fingly in the reputation of chattity, 
which was the female peint ef honour, ¥* Ce droit 
que’ ‘Jes dames avoient for te devaleris {fase ME, px 
LA CURMB DE STE, Paraye). devgit étre condi- 
Wippel s: il fuppofoit que leur conduite et leur reputa- 
og 
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Ty short, I canfider the 7 urnay, as the . 
beft fchool of civility as well as herajfn, 
*' High-erected thoughts, feated in 4 
heart on courtefy,” as an old writer [,] 
well expreffes it, was the proper characy ° 
ger of fuch as had been trained in this 
difcipline, 


No wonder then, purfued he, the 
poets and romance-writers took fo much 
pains to immortalize thefe trials of man- 
hood, It was but what Pinpar and 
Homer ' himfelf, thofe ancient matters of 
romance, had done before them. And 


ticn ne les rendoient point indignes de l’e{pece 
d’affociation qui les uniffoit a cet ordre uniguement 
fondé fur Phonneur. 

Par cell¢ yoye (fays an old French writer, the che- 
-valier DELA Topr, about the year 1371) les bonnes 
Se craignoieng- et fe tenoient plus fermes de faire 
chofe dont giles peuflent perdre leur honggur ct leur 
erat. Si wopldroye que celui temps Auf riquan, cer je 
ar qu il wen Sereit pas tant de bia/mgys comme if of & 


¢ 
ry on Sir Prizir Sypngery 


how 
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how could it be otherwife ?. The thew it- 
felf, as I faid, had fomething very taking 
in it; whilft every graceful attitude of 
perfon, with every generous movement 
of the mind, afforded the fineft materials 
for defcription. And I am even ready 
to believe, that what we hear cenfured 
‘in their writings, as falfe, incredible, and 
fantaftic, was frequently but a juft copy 
of life, and that there was more of truth 
and reality (#] in their reprefentations, 
than we are apt to imagine. Their no- 
tions of honour and gallantry were car- 
ried to anclevation [4%], which, in thefe 
degenerate 
[#] What is hinted, here, of the reality of thefe 
reprefentations, hath been lately fhewn at large in a 
learned memoir on this fubje&, which the reader will. 
‘find in the xxt® Tom. of Hisr. pz v’ACAD. DES 
Jsscrivrrons ET Beries Lettres. 
fe} This reprefentation of things in the ages of 
chivalry agrees with what we are told by the author 
of the ‘memoir juft quoted’: ‘* Les premiéres le- 
- gens,’” (fays he, {peaking of the manner in which 
the yooth were educated in the. houfes of the 
Great, which were properly the fchools of thofe 
times) “ qu’on leur donnoit, regardoient princi. 
palement 
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degenerate days, hurts.the credit of their 
ftory 5 juft as 1 have met with men that 

__, hays 
palement Pamour de Dien, et es dames, e’eft-a-dire, la 
religion, et la galanterie, Mais autant la dévotiog 
qu'on leur infpiroit étoit accompagnée de puerilitcs 
et de fuperititions, autant' l'amour des dames, 
‘qu’on leur recommandoit, étoit il rempli de rar- 
FINEMENT et de FANATISME, It femble qa’oa ne 
pouvoit, dans ces fiécles ignorans et groffiers, pré 
fenter aux hommes la religion fous une forme alfex 
materielle pour la mettre 4 leur portée;_ ni leur don- 
ner, en méme tems, une idée de !'amour allez pure, 
affez metaphyfique, pour prevenir les defordres et les 
excés, dont etoit capable une nation qui confervoit 
par-tout le caractere impetueux qo’elle See, 
la guerre.” Tom. xx. p. 600. 

’ One fees then the origin of that farioas sailcay 
which rons through the old romances. And fo long’ 
as the refinement and Sanaticifm, which the writ 
fpeaks of, were kept in full vigour by the force ‘of 
inftitution and the fathion of the times, the morals of 
thefe enamoured knights might, for any thing f 
know; ‘be as pure as their apolegift reprefents them, 
Atthe fame time it muft be confeffed that this dife 
cipline was of a nature very likely to relax Stfelf un 
der another ftate of things, and certainly to be mif 

-conftraed by thofe who fhould -come to look upon’ 
thefe piftares of a refined and /ptritual paffien,-as ia- 
credible and fantaftic... And hence, no dou, wo 
ase to. account for that cenfure which a famous wri- 

ter, 
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have doubted whether the virtues. of thé 
Reoutr and thé Séif10s of ancieht fairié 
were not the offspring of pure fancy. 


ter, and one of the ornaments of EL: zangTA’s own 
age, paffeth on the old books of chivalry. His ex- 
preffion is downright, and fomewhat coare. -** [a 
dor fathers time nothing was rcad but books of ehi- 
valry, wherein a man by reading, fhould be led to 
none other end, butonly to maxfaughrer and baudrye. 
If aty man fuppofe they were good enough to pafs 
the time withall, he is deceived, For furely vain 
words do work no {mall thing in vain, ignorant, 
and young minds, efpecially if they be given any 
thing thereunto of their own nature.” He addy, 
like a good Proteftant, ** Thefe books, as I have 
heard fay, were made the moft part mr abbayesand 
monafterics; avery likely and fit freit of fack an idle 
and blind kind of living.” Praf. to AscHau’s 
Toxoraie ua, 1g71. 

- I thought it but jaf to. fet down this coofare of 
Mr. Ascuam over-againg, the candid reprefentatiog 
af the French memofialift.—Heawever, what is-fid 
of the influence, Which thir ancieat inftitution bad’ 
oni thé charadter af his countfymen, is not to be dif. 
pated,“ Les preceptts d’amour repandoicat. Garis 
le. commerce des dames ces confiderations et ces 
egards refpeQueux, qtr’ ayant jamais: etd cfacds de 
Lefprit des Frangois, om todjeurs fait- um des eau 
= dikinGifs de-néte. nation,” 
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Nay now, Dy. Axburawét, fait Mr. 
Avbisox, you grow quite ‘extravagant: 
What you, who are ufed to be fo quick 
at efpying all abufes in fcienee, and de- 
feéts in good tafte, turn adwocate: for 
thefe fopperies!: Mr. Dicay. and I thall 
begin to think you banter us, in this apo- 
logy for the ancient gymnattics, and are 
only ‘preparing a chapter for the face- 
tious memoirs [w], you fometimes pre- 
mife us, 


Naver more in earreft, I affare you, 
replied the dogtor. I khow what you 
have to objett_to thefe pictures of life 
and manners. But, if they will. not bear 
ekamining as copies; they mdy deferve to 
be imitated as models. And their ule, 
-methinks, mipht atone for feme defeets 
in the article of probability. 


‘[w] OF ary dl See the vit chapter ‘of 
that learned work Ox the ancient Gymnaftics, 


For 
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. For my part, I confider the legends of 
ancient chivalry in a very ferious light, 


As niches, fill’d with flatuges to invite 
Young valours forth—[x] 


as Ben Jonnsox, a valorous hatdy 
poet, and who, himfelf, would have made 
a good knight-errant, juftly fays of them. 
For, it is certain, they had this effect. 
The youth, in general, were fired with 
the. love of martial exercifes. They’ 
were early formed to habits of fatigue 
and enterprife. And, together with this 
warlike fpirit, the profeffion of chivalry 
was favourable to every other virtue. 
Affability, courtefy, generofity; veracity, 
‘thefe were the qualifications moft pre- 
‘tended to by the men of arms, in the 
days of pure and uncorrupted chivalry. 
‘We do not perhaps, ourfelves, know, at 
this diftance of time, how much we are 
.indebted to the force of this fingular in- 


[x] Masques; p. 181. WHaLtey’s edition, — 


6 ftitution 
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ftitution. But this I may prefume to fay, 
that the men, among whom it arofe and 
flourifhed moft, had prodigious obliga- 
tions to it. Nopolicy, even of an ancient 
lepiflator, could have contrived a better 
expedient to cultivate the manners and 
tame the [pirits of a rude and ignorane 
people. I could almoft fancy it provi- 
dentially introduced among the northern 
nations, to break the ffercenefs of their 
matures, and ptevent that brutal favage- 
nefs and ferocity of character, which 
muft otherwife have grown upon them in 
the darker ages. 


Nay, the generous. féntiments, it- ine 
fpired, perhaps contributed very much 
to awaken an emulation of a different 
kind; and to bring on thofe days of light 
and knowledge which have difpofed us, 
foréwhat unthankfully, to vilify and dee 
fame it. This is certain, that the frit 
effays of wit and poetry, thofe harbia- 
gers of returning day to every {pecies of 


Vor. I, N good 
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good letters, were made in the bofom of 
chivalry, and amidft the affemblies of no- 
ble dames, and courteous knights. And 
we may even obferve, that the beft of our 
modern princes, fuch as have been moft 
admired for their perfonal virtues, and 
have been moft concerned in reftoring 
all the arts of civility and politenefs, have 
been paffionately addiéted to the feats 
of ancient prowefs. In the number of 
thefe, need I remind you of the courts of 
Francis I, and Henry IV, to fay no- 
thing of our own Epwarps and Henrys, 
and that mirrour of all their virtues in 
one, our renowned and almoft roman- 


tic Ex1zaBETH [y}? 
Bur 


’ {y] This romantic fpirit of the Queen may be 
feen as well in her amours, as military atchieve- 
ments. ‘* Ambiri, coli ob formam, ct aMORIBUS, 
etiam inclinata jam ztate, videri voluit; de rasu- 
Losis insuLts per illam relaxationem renovata 
quafi memoria in quibus EQUITES AC STRENUL 
HOMINES ERRABANT, €t AMORES, fceeditate omni 
probibita, generosé per virtruTEeM exercebant.” 
Tuuant Bilt, tom. vi, p. 172, 

. The 
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But~you think I pufh the argument 
too far, And lefs than this may difpofe 
you 


The obfervation of the great hiftorian is confirmed 
by Francis Osporne, Efg. who, fpeaking of a 
Contrivance of the Ceci/iaw party to ruin the earl of 
Essex, by giving him a rival in the good graces of 
the queen, obferves—** But the whole refult conclud- 
ing in a duel, did rather infame than abate the 
former account fhe made of him: the opinion of a 
cuamPi0ON being more fplendid (in the weak and 
romantic fenfe of women, that admit of nothing fit 
to be made the object of a quarrel but themfelves) 
and far above that of a captain or general. So as 
Sir Epmunp Cary, brother to the Lord Hunspen, 
then chamberlain and near kinfman to the Queen, 
told me, that, though fhe chid them both, nothing’ 
pleafed her better than a conceit fhe had, that her 
beauty was the fubject of this quarrel, when, God 
knows, it grew from the ftock of honour, of which 
then they were very tender.”——Maem. or Q. Exiza-= 
BETH, Pp. 450, 

But nothing fhews the romantic difpofition of the 
Queen, and indeed of her times, more evidently 
than the TRIUMPH, as it was called; devifed and 
performed with great folemnity, in honour of the’ 
French commiffioners in 1581. The contrivance 
was for four of her principal courtiers, under the 


quaint appellation of “ four fofter-children of px- 
ah N 2 gIRB,’? 
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you to conceive with reverence of the 
fcene before us, which muft ever be re- 
garded as a nurfery of brave men, a very 
feed-plot of warriors and heroes. I con- 
fider the fucceffes at the barriers, as pre- 
Judes to future conquefts in the field. 
And, as whimfical a figure as a young 
tilter may make in your eye, who will 
fay that the virtue was not formed here, 
that triumphed at Axe.t and bled at 
ZUTPHEN? 


sinB,” to befiege and carty by dint of arms, ** THE 
FORTRESS OF BeauTy ; intending, by this courtly 
enigma, nothing lefs than the queen’s majelty’s 
own perfon.—The aétors in this famous triumph, 
were, the Earl of Anunpex, the Lord Wixpsor, 
Mafter Pattie Srpngcy, and Mafter Fue Grevit.” 
And the whole was condudted fo entirely in the 
{pirit and language of knight errantry, that nothirg 
in the Arcadia itfelf is more romantic, See the ac- 
count at large in Srow’s continuation of Hotrnc- 
suzap’s Chronicles, p. 1316—1321. 

_ To fee the drift and propriety of this triumph, it 
isto be obferved that the bufinefs which broughe 
the French commiffioners into Exgland, was, the 
great affair of the queen's marriage with the duke 
cf ALANgoN. 

Ws 
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We hhall very readily, replied Mr. 
Appison, acknowledge the bravery and 
other virtues of the young hero, whofe 
fortunes you hint at. He was, in truth, 
ta {peak the language of that time, the 
very flower of knighthood, and contri- 
buted more than any body elfe, by his 
pen, as well as fword, to throw a luftre 
en the profeffion of chivalry, But the 
thing itfelf, however adorned by: his wit 
and recommended by his manners, was 
barbarous; the offspring of Gothéc fierce- 
nefs; and fhews thetimes, which favour- 
ed it fo much, to have fcarcely emerged 
from their original rudenefs and bruta- 
lity. You may. celebrate, as loudly as 
you pleafe, the deeds of thefé wonders © 
working knights. Alas, what affinity 
have fuch prodigies to our life and man- 
ners? The old poet, you quoted juft. 
pow with approbation, fhall tell us the 
difference : 


N 3 Thefe 
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Thefe were bold ftories of our Arthur's age: 
But here are other ats, another ftage 

And {cene appears ; it is not fince as then; 
No giants, dwarfs, or monflers here, but 


MEN [x] 


Or, if you want a higher authority, 
we fhould not, methinks, on fuch an oc- 
cafion, forget the admiral Cervantes, 
whofe ridicule. hath brought eternal 
difhonour on the ee of knight- 


errantry. 


Wirn your leave, interrupted Dr. 
ArsuTunot, I have reafon to except 
againft both your authorities. At beft, 
they do but condemn the abufes of chi- 
valry, and the madnefs of continuing the 
old romantic fpirit in times when, from a 
change of manners and policy, it was no 
longer in feafon, Adventures, we will 
fay, were of courfe to ceafe, when giants 
and montters difappeared. And yet have 
they totally difappeared, and have giants — 


[x] Speeches at Prince Henry’s barriers, 
and 
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and monfters been no where heard of 
out of the caftles and forefts of our old 
romancers? *Tis odds, methinks, but, in 
the fenfe of Exizasetn’s good fubjétts, 
Puiip II. might be a giant at leaft: -and, 
without a little of this adventurous {pirit, 
it may be a’ queftion whether -all her’ 
enchanters, I mean her BurLetcus and ~ 
WatsincHams, would have proved a 
match for him. I mention this the rather to: 
fhew you, how little obligation his coun- 
trymen have to your Cervantes for 
Jaughing away the remains of that 
prowefs, which was the beft fupport. of 
the Spanife monarchy. 


As if, faid Mr. Appison, the prowefs 
of any people were only to be kepr alive: 
by their running mad. But let the cafe 
of the Spaniards be what it will, furely 
we, of this country, have little obligation 
to the fpirit of chivalry, if it were only 
that it produced, or encouraged at leaft, 
and hath now entailed upon us, the curfe: 

N 4 of 
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of duelling; which even yet domineers 
in the fafhionable werld, in fpite of all 
that wit, and reafon, and religion itfelf, 
have done to fubdue it. ’Tis true, at 
prefent this law of arms is appealed to 
only in the cafe of fome high point of 
njce and myfterious honour. But in the 
happier days you celebrate, it was call- 
ed in aid, on common occaftons. Even 
queftions of right and property, you know, 
were determined at the barriers [a]: 
amd brute force was allowed the moft 
equitable, as well as fhorteft, way of de- 
ciding all difputes both concerning a 
man’s eftate and honour. 


[a] There was an inftance of this kind, and per- 
haps the lateft upon record in our biftory, in the 
13th year of the queen, when “‘ a combat was ap- 
pointed to have beea fought for a certain manor, 
and demain lands belonging thereto, in Kea.” The, 
matter was compromifed in the end. Bur not till 
afrer the ufual forms had been obferved, by the two 
parties: of which we have a curious and circom- 
ftantial, detail in Holingfoead’s Chronicles, p. 1225. 

; You 


a 
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You might obferve too, interpofed 
Dr. ArBuTHNoT, that this was the way 
in which thofe fiercer difputes concern- 
ing a miftrefs, or a kingdom, were fre- 
quently decided. And, if this fort of 
decifion, m fuch cafes, were ftilt in ufe 
among Chriftian prrinces, you might calt 
it perhaps a barbarous cuftom: but would 
it be ever the worfe, do you think, for 
their good fubjeéts ? 


Pernaps it would not, returned Mr. 
Appison, in fome inftances. And yet 
will you affirm, that thofe good fubjetts 
were in any enviable fituation, under 
their fighting mafters? After all, allew- 
ing you to put the beft conftruétion you 
can on thefe ufages of our forefathers, 


** all we find 
Is, that they did their work and din’d,” 


And though fuch feats may argue 3 
found athletic conftitution, you muft ex- 
cule 
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cufe me, if I am not forward to entertain 
any high notions of their civility. 


Tuer civility, faid Dr. ARBuTHNOT, 
is another confideration. The HALL 
and TILT-yARD are certainly good proofs 
of what they are alleged for, the ho- 
fpitality and bravery of our anceftors: 
But it hath not been maintained, that 
thefe were their only virtues. On the 
contrary, it feems to me, that every flower 
of humanity, every elegance of art and 
genius, was cultivated amongft them. 
For an inftance, need we look any fur- 
ther than the naxx, which in the flou- 
rifhing times of this caftle was fo famous, 
and which we even now trace in the 
winding-bed of that fine meadow? 


I po not underftand you, replied Mr. 
Appison. I can eafily imagine what an 
-embellifhment that lake muft have been 
to the caftle; but am. at a lofs to con- 
ceive what flowers of wit and ingenuity, 

ody to 
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to ufe your own znigmatical language, 
could be raifed or fo much as watered 
by it. 


Awnpv. have you then, returned’ Dr. 
Arsutunot, fo foon forgotten the large 
defcription, you gave us juft now, of the 
fhows and pageants difplayed on. this 
lake? And can any thing better declare 
the art, invention, and ingenuity, of their 
conductors? Is not this canal as good a 
memorial of the ardour and fuccefs with 
which the finer exercifes of the~ mind 
were purfued in that time, as the tilt- 
yard, we have now left, is of the addrefs. 
and dexterity fhewn in thofe of the body.?, 


I REMEMBER, faid Mr. Apptson, that 
many of the fhows, intended for,, the, 
queen’s entertainment at this place, were 
exhibited on that canal... But as to.any 
art or beauty of contrivance— 


« You fee none, I fappofe.” “i 
Wuyr 


_ Wary truly none, refumed Mr. Appt- 
son. To me they feemed but well 
enough fuited to the other barbarities of 
the time. ‘* The Lady of the Lake and 
her train of Nereids,” was not that the 
principal? And can it pafs for any thing 
better than a jumble of Gothic romance 
and pagan fable? A barbarous modera 
conceit, varnifhed over with a little claf® 
cal pedantry ? se 


fAanp is that the belt ward you cag 
afford, faid Dr, AnsuTHNOT, to thefe in- 
genious devices? The bufinefs was, to 
welcome the Queen.to this palace, and.at 
the fame time to celebrate the honours 
of her government. And what more 
decent way of. complimenting a great 
Prince, than through the veil of . fttaen:? 
Or what fo elegant way of entertainieg a 
learned Prince, as by working up that 
fiction out of the old poetical ftory? And 
if fomething of the Gethie romance ad- 
hered 
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hered to thefe claffical fidtions, it was not 
for any barbarous pleafure, that was 
taken in this patchwork, but that the 
artift found means to incorporate them 
with the higheft grace and ingenuity. 
For what, in other words, was the Lady 
of the Lake (the particular that gives 
moft offence to your delicacy), but the 
- prefiding nymph of the ftream, on which 
thefe fhews were prefented? And, if the 
contrivance was to give us this nymph 
under a name that romance had made 
familiar, what was this but taking advane 
tage of a popular prejudice to introduce 
his fiétion with more addrefs and probae 
bility ? 


- Burt fee the propriety of the fcene it- 
felf, for the defigner’s purpofe, and the 
exact decorum with which thefe fanciful 
perfonages were brought in upon it. It 
was not enough, that the pagan deities 
were fummoned to pay their homage to 
the queen. They were the deities of 
7 the 


Ay 
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the fount and ocean, the watery nymphs 
and demi-gods: and thefe were to play 
their part in their own element. Could 
any preparation be more artful for the 
panegyric defigned on the naval glory of 
that reign? Or, could any reprefentation 
be more grateful to the queen of the 
ocean, as ExvizapeTH was then called, 
than fuch as exprefled her fovereignty 
in thofe regions? Hence the fea-green 
Nercids, the Tritons, and Neptune him- 
felf, were the proper actors in the drama. 
And the opportunity of this fpacious 
lake gave the eafieft introduction and 
moft natural appearance to the whole 
fcenery. Let me add, too, in further 
commendation of the tafte which was 
fhewn in thefe agreeable fancies, that 
the attributes and dreffes of the deities 
themfelves were ftudied with care; and 
the moft learned poets of the time em- 
ployed to make them fpeak and act in 
character. So that an old Greek or Ro- 


man might have applauded the contri- 
_ vance, 
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vance, and have almoft fancied himfelf 
affifting at a religious ceremony in his 
own country. 


Anp, to fhew you that all this pro- 
priety was intended by the defigner him- 
felf, and not imagined at pleafure by his 
encomiaft; I remember, that when, fome 
years after, the earl of Hertrorp had 
the honour to receive the queen at his 
feat in Hampfbire, becaufe he had no 
fuch canal as this in readinefs on the 
occafion, he fet on a vaft number of 
hands to hollow a bafon in his park for 
that purpofe. With fo great diligence 
and fo exa¢ét a decorum were thefe enter- 
tainments conducted | 


Dip not I tell you, interpofed Mr, 
Appison, addreffing himfelf to Mr 
Dicsy, to what an extravagance the 
doétor’s admiration of the ancient times 
would carry him? Could you have ex- 
pected all this harangue on the art, ele- 

gance, 


3 
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gance, and decorum of Taz PRINCELY 
pLessures OF KenetworTH [d'? And 
muft not it divert you to fee the unform- 
ed genius of that age tricked out in 
the graces of Roman or even Alsic 
politenefs? 


Ma. Dicsy acknowledged, it was very 
generous in’ the doétor to reprefent in 
fo fair a light the amufements of the 
ruder ages. But I was thinking, faid he, 
to what caufe it could poffiby be ow- 
ing, that thefe pagan fancies had acquir- 
ed fo general a confideration m the days 
of E.LizaBETH. | 


Tue general paffion for thefe fancies, 
returned Dr. AnBUTHNOT, was a Natural 
confequence of the revival of learning. 
The firft books, that came into vogue, 


. [8] Albading to a tra, fo called, by Gascoicne, 
an attendant on the court, end poe ef that time, 
who hath given us a narrative of the entertainments 
that paffed on this occafion at Kenel/worth, 


were 
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Were the potts. And. nothing could be 
moreamufing to. rude minds, juft opening 
to astafte of letters; than the fabulous 
ftory of the pagan gods, which is con- 
ftantly interwoven in every piece of an 
tient poetry. Hence the imitative arts 
of feulpture, painting, and poetry were im- 
mediately employed in. thefe pagan ex- 
hibitions. But this was not all. The 
firft artifts in every kind were of Italy; 
and it was but natural for them to act 
thefe, fables over again on the very fpot 
that had firft produced them. Thefe 
too, were the mafters to the reft of 
Europe. So that fa/bion concurred with 
the other prejudices of the time, to re- 
commend this practice tothe learned. 


' From the mien of art and literature 
the enthufiafm fpread itfelf to the great; 
whofe fupreme delight it was to fee the 
wonders of the old poetical ftory brought 
forth, and realized, as it were, before 

Vou. I. O them. 


8 
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them [ce]. And what, in truth, could 
chey do better? For, if I were not a litte 


{c] Hence then it is that a celebrated dramatic 
wraer of thofe days reprefents the entestaiument of 
masks pnd sHows, eo the highe# indelgence that 
could be provided for a luxurious and happy mo 
narch, His words are thefe; 
 Mafic and poetry are his delight. 

- Therefore I'll have Ztaliax mafques by night, 
Sweet fpeaches, comedies, and pleafing thawej 
And in the day, when he fhall walk abroad, 

Like Sytvan Nymeus, my pages thall be clad; 

My men, like Satyks, grazing on the lawny, 

Shall with their goat- feet dance the antic hay : 

Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian thape 

With hair, that gilds the water as it glides, 

" Crownets of pearls about his naked arms, 

And in his fportfal hands an oMvettree, 

- -Shatl barherhiim n'a fpring, and there-hard bp 
One like. ACTHREON,, pesping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry Goddefs be transform’d— 

Such things as thefe beit pleafe his majefty,”’ 
Maxtow’s Edward II. 

And bow exaéily this dramatitt painted the hu- 
mour of the tines, ‘we ‘may fee from the entertain. 
mont provided, met many yeers after, for the te 
ception af King James at Altér Northamptex. 
fire; where ths very defign i Sloan Nymphs, 
Satyrs, and Acton was executed in a malque by 


B. Jouso No 
afraid 


» 
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afraid of your raiery, I fhould delire ta 
know what courtly amufements even of 
Our ‘time ate comparkble to the fhows 
and mafques, which were the delight and 
improvement of -thé eburt Of Evrzapetn. 
I fay, the improvement; for, befides that 
thefe fhows were, not in the number. of 
the INERUDITA voLUPTaTss, fo juftl 
charatterized and condémned by a wife 
antient, they were éven highly uleful 
and inftruttive, ° THefe devices, coimpofed 
out of the poetical’ hiftory, Were not 
only the vehicles of éomipliment to the 
great on certain folemn occafions, but of 
the fouridett thotal leffons, which were 
attfully thrown in, and recommended to 
thetti by the charin of poetry and num- 
bers. Nay, fome of thefe mafques were 
mortal drdtnas in form, where the virtues 
dtd vices were imperfonated. We know 
the caft of their compofition by what we 
fee of thefe fictions in the next reigns 
and have reafon to conceive of. them with 
reverence when we find the names of 
O2 FLETCHER 
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FLercuer and Jonson [d]: to fome 
of them. I fay nothing of Jonzs and 
Lawes, though all the elegance of their 
refpective arts was called in to affift the 
poet in the contrivance and execution of 
thefe entertainments. 


‘Anp, now the poets have fallen in my. 
way, lec me further obferve, that the 
manifeft fuperiority of this clafs of writers 
in EvizaBETH’ s reign, and that of her 
fucceffor, over all. others who have fuc- 
ceeded to them, is, among other reafons,, 
“to be afcribed to the tafte which then 
prevailed for thefe moral reprefentations. 
This taught them to animate and. im- 
perfonate every thing. Rude minds, 
you will fay, naturally give into this 
practice, Without doubr.. But art and 
genius do not ‘difdain to cultivate and 

[4] Whom his friend Mr. Senban eariBneriadil 
in tois manner, ' wa 
. Omnis catmina Motteed 


_. Et calles Pt nes plafmata et bittoriam.”-- «- 
: i; 2, Tt or; Hon. p. 466, 
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improve it. Hence it is, that we find 
in the phrafeology and mode of thinking 
of that time, and of that time only, the 
effence of the trueft and fublimeft 
poetry. 4 


Wirnovut doubt, Mr. Apoison faid, 
the poetry of that time is of a better 
tafte than could well have been expected 
from its barbarifm in other inftances.. 
But fuch prodigies as SHakesPEAR and 
Spencer would do great things in any . 
age, and under every difadvantage. 


Most certainly they would, returned , 
Dr. ArsuTHNoT, but not the things 
that you admire fo much in thefe immor- 
tal writers. And, if you will excufe the 
intermixture of a little philofophy in 
thefe ramblings, I will attempt to ac- 
count for it. 


- Tuer. is, I think, in the revolutions 
of pbs and language, a certain point, 
O 3 which 
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which is more favourable to the purpofes 
of poetry, than any other. It may be dif. 
ficult to fix this point with exactnefs. But 
we fhall hardly miftake in fuppofing it 
lies fomewhere between the rude effays 
of uncorrected fancy, on the one hand, 
and the refinements of reafon and 
ftience, on the other, ) 


_Anp fuch appears to have been the 
condition of our language in the age of 
ExizapetH. It was pure, ftrong, and 
perfpicuous, without affectation, At the 
fame time, the high figurative manner, 
which fits a language fo peculiarly for 
the ufes of the poet, had not yet been 
controlled by the profaic genius of phi- 
Jofophy and logic. Indeed, this character 
had been ftruck fo deeply into the Eng- 
if) tongue, that it. was not to be re. 
moved by any ordinary improvements in 
either: the reafon of which might be, 
the delight which was taken by the Zag- 
lip very early in their old mysTER1z$ 

and 
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and MopALirizs; and the continuance 
af the fame fpirit in fucceeding times, by 
means of their masques and TRIUMPHS. 
And fomething like this, I obferve, ar- 
tended the progrefs of the Greek and 
Roman poetry; which was the true# 
poetry, on the clewn’s maxim in SHake- 
spgaR, becaule it was the moft feign- 
aug [e}, Ic had its rife, you know, like 
ours, from religion: and pagan’religion, 
of all others, was the propereft to intro- 
duce and encourage a fpirit of allegory 
and moral fictian. Hence we eafily ac- 
count for the allegoric caft of their old 
dramas, which have a great refemblance 
to our ancient moralities. Necerssiry 
is braught in as a perfou of the drama, 
in one of Aiscuy us’s plays; and DzatH 
in one of Evaipinzs; to fey nothing of 


fe] Sacrifices, fays PLutTarcn, without chorufes 
and without mufic, we have known: but for poetry, 
apithout fable and without ftom, we kwow of no Such 
thing. Quota par aripes grep ras taper? oa topen 
3 dyvdor 82 atid; woincw. De aud. pcet. vol, i. 
p: 16, 
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many fhadowy perfons in the comedies 
of ArisropHanes. The truth is, the 
pagan religion deified every thing, and 
delivered thefe deities into the hand of 
their painters, fculptors, and poets. In 
like manner, chriftian fuperftition, or, if 
you will, modern barbarifm, imperfonated 
every thing; and thefe perfons, in pro- 
per form, fubfifted for fome time on the 
ftage, and almoft to our days, in the 
mafques. Hence the picturefque ftyle of 
our old poetry ; which looks fo fanciful 
in Spencer, and which SHaKrsPEAR’s 
genius hath carried to the utmoft fubli- 
mity. | 


_ YT wir not deny, faid Mr. Aporson, 
but there may be fomething in this de- 
duction of the caufes, by which you ac- 
count for the ftrength and grandeur of 
the Engle poetry, unpolifhed as it ftill. 
was in the hands of ExizaBetu’s great 
poets. But for the mafques them- 
felves— 


You 
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_ You forget, I believe, ane, interrupted: 
Dr. ArsutHNnot, which does your fa- 
vourite poet, Mitton, almoft as much 
honour, as his Paradife Lof.—But I 
have no mind to engage in a further vin- 
dication of thefe fancies. 1 only conclude 
that the tafte of the age, the ftate of 
letters, the genius of the Engij/d tongue, 
was fuch as gave a manlinefs to’ their 
compofitions of all forts, and even an 
elegance to thofe of the lighter forms, 
which we might do well to emulate, and 
not deride, in this zraof politenefs. 


_ But-I am aware, as you fay, I have 
been tranfported too far. . My defign was 
only. to hint to you, in oppofition to your 
invective againft the memory of the old 
times, awakened in us by the fight of 
this caflle, that what you object to is 
capable of a much fairer interpretation, 
You have’ a proof of it, in two or three 
inftances; in their feftivals, their exer- 

cifes, 
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cifes, and their poetical fictions: or, to 
exprefs mylelf in the claffical forms, you 
have. feen by this view of their convi- 
VIAL, GYMNASTIG, and musicaL cha- 
vacter, that the times of ErizaperH may 
pais for golden, motwithftanding what 4 
fondnefs for this age of bafer oreral may 
cline us to reprefent it, 


In the mean time, thefe {maller matters 
have drawn me, afide from my main put- 
pofe. What furprifed me moft, purfued 
he, was to heer you fpeak fo flightly, I 
would not call it by a worfe name, of the 
GOVERNMENT Of ExizapetH. Of the 
manners and taftes of different ages, 
different perfons, according to theit-views 
of things, will judge wery differently. 
Bat plain facts fpeak fo ftrongly i favour 
of the policy of that:teipn, and the fir 
perior talents of the fovereign, that F 
could not but take it for the wantonnefs 
of oppofition in you to efpoufe the con- 
trary-opinion. And, now I am watrned’ 
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by this flight fkirmith, 1 am even beid 
enough to dare you to a defence of its 
if, indeed, you were ferious in advanciag 
that ftrange paradox. At leaft, I could 
with to hear upon what grounds you 
would juftify fo fevere an attack on the 
reverend adminiftration of that reign, 
fupported by the wifdom of fuch mea as 
Crecrzr and Watsincnam, under the 
dire&tion of fo.accomplifhed a princefs as 
our ExizasetH. Your manner of de- 
fending even the wrong fide of the 
queftion will, at. leaft, be entertaining. 
And, I think, I may anfwer for our young 
friend, that his curiofity will lead him to 
join me in this requeft to you, 


Mr. Appison faid, He did not expect 
to be called to fo fevere an account of 
what had efcaped him on this fubject. 
But, though I was ever fo willing, con- 
tinued he, to oblige you, this is no timé 
or place for entering on fuch a contro- 
verfy. We have not yet completed the 

round 
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round of thefe buildings. And I would 
fain, methinks, make the circuit of that 
pleafant meadow. Befides its having 
been ancé, in another form, the fcene of 
thofe fhows you deferibed fo largely to 
us, it will deferve to be vifited for the 
fake of the many fine views which, as 
we wind along it, we may promife to our- 
felves of thefe ruins. | 


_ You forget my bad legs, faid Dr. 
Arsurunor {miling; otherwife, I fup- 
pofe, we can neither of us have any 
diflike to your propofal. But, as you 
pleafe: let us defcend from thefe heights. 
We may refume the converfation, as we 
walk along; and efpecially, as you pro- 
pofe, when we pe “Abbi into that 
etl 
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